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NO. XV. 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE INHABITANTS OF 
THE APPENINES, 





FROM L'HERMITE EN ITALIZ, THE LATEST WORK OF MR. JOUY. 
[Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope.] 
a 

The favourite amusement at Bobbio is dancing. The 
montftrine, ferlane, and bisse have been transmitted from 
generation to generation without varying either in step or 
time. Formerly, ladies and peasant girls, gentlemen, 
priests, and porters, mingling together without distinction, 
danced to the music of a single tambourine, or of a 
German trumpet, in a room whose vaulted roof and bare 
walls reflected the glare of a single lamp, or of a couple of 
torches. Now, parties agsemble to dance in well lighted 
rooms; and to the shrill sound of the trumpet, and the 
tinkling of the tambourine, has succeeded the harsh drone 
ef a bagpipe, which is also in general use among the 
mountaineers of the Alps and the Jura. A division has, 
however, lately taken place in the society of dancers at 
Bobbio. The Marchioness of Malaspina has ;withdrawn 
her circle from that of the peasantry, andgnow celebrates 
the carnival apart in her own drawing-room, where she 
has introduced the use of the violin. 

There is little difference, except in point of grace, be- 
tween the dancing of the ladies of Bobbio and that of the 
peasant girls; both are equally characterized by sprightli- 
ness, and rapidity of movement. Fr the proper execu- 
tion of the montferine, unaptly enough defined in the 
dictionary of the academy, to be a solemn dance, much 
agility and strength are requisite. The partners clasp 
each others’ waists, and having described together a circle 
proportioned in extent to the size of the reom, perform 
separately an infinite variety of curious and difficult move- 
ments ; they leap, clap hands, figure opposite to each 
other, and wheei round with astonishing rapidity; now 
joining hands, now relinquishing their grasp, alternately 
meeting and retiring, pursuing and flying from each 
other, they at length interlace their arms and resume their 
original attitude. Often when this violent exercise has 
been continued for the space of half an hour, the gentle- 
man, confiding himself entirely to the guidance of his 
partner, performs anew, supported by her, every figure of 
the dance, without sustaining additional fatigue. The 
Serlane and disse, both originally borrowed from the inha- 
bitants of Placentia, require a still more remarkable dis- 
play of vigour and elasticity ; the latter in particular is 
the ne plus ultra of whimsical attitude, and extravagant 
rotation. 

I was much surprised to observe with how little reserve 
the canons and abbeys gave themselves up to the frivolous 
pleasures of the ball-room. 1 have often seen them dan- 
eing in their black coats, and not unfrequently in masks 
and dominos, during the carnival. Fhe Italians accounted 
for this seeming inconsistency by telling me that custom 
had long authorized these freedoms in the lower orders of 
priests, but that a moze scrupulous observance of the rules 





of abstinence and self-denial, inculcated in the Christian 
religion, was expected from the high dignitaries of the 
church. 

Although the land is frozen over during eight months, 
the soil produces several crops in a year. I have seen a 
meadow mowed at the beginning of May, in the months 
of July and September, and again at the close of Martin- 
mas, even after the north wind had begun to strip the 
trees and vines of their foliage. The land is not permitted 
here, as in France, to lie fallow every third year. It first 
produces corn, which is cut at Bobbio in the early part of 
July ; a crop of maize is then sown, which is reaped in 
September; and the best land produces a third crop, after 
the harvest of the maize. Large proprietors often let their 
estates to rich men, who, on their parts, dispose of them 
again to a second tenant. The latter, also disburdening 
himself of the labour of cultivation, farms them out in 
small portions to a number of peasants, or even sometimes 
to a single peasant, who, if he is active and intelligent, 
undertakes the entire superintendence of the tillage. It 
may easily be supposed that a very small proportion of the 
produce of the land, which has passed through the hands 
of these several farmers, falls to the share of the actual 
cultivator of the soil, who has hardly the means of supply- 
ing to his family a bare sustenance of coarse black bread. 
To this cause, and to the oppression to which they are ex- 
posed from the farmers and proprietors in their immediate 
neighbourhood, may be attributed the extreme penury of 
the peasants of Italy, and the misery, which overwhelms 
them in the midst of abundance. Little better than the 
serfs of the land they till, and entirely subject to the ca- 
price of their masters, they are expected to carry his wood, 
labour at his vintage, or perform any other service, both 
for him and for his friends, without compensation. A 
landholder would even consider the offer of a reward from 
a friend to his servant as subject of offence; and the ac- 
ceptance of it would not fail to draw down upon the latter 
the effects of bis displeasure. 

Whilst I am on the subject of land and husbandry, I 
must not omit to speak of two mineral and salt springs, 
found at the foot of a mountain about a thousand feet 
high, on the right shore of the 7rebia. Taking their 
course over a bridge constructed across the torrent, they 
flow from two parallel sources at the height of a hundred 
feet above the level of the torrent, and at some distance 
from each other, into a sort of reservoir at the foot of the 
mountain. The bridge boasts an antiquity of several cen- 
turies, and is supported by more than twenty arches, some 
of which have been destroyed by inundations, and rebuilt 
in a style suitable to the rudeness of the original architec- 
ture. It is supposed that these sources issue from some 
externally extinct volcanoes in the chain of mountains 
extending as fat asGenoa. The streams in which they 
fall are narrow and insignificant, but their course becomes 
afterwards brawling and rapid. The water is as salt as 
that of the sea, and diffuses a sulphurous odour to a dis- 
tance of above two hundred paces. It is of rather more 
than lukewarm temperature. It is mych esteemed for its 
medicinal qualities by the inhabitants of Bobbio, who 
carry it away in casks, for the purpose sf drinking it, or 
using it as abath. A single bottle of it furnishes about 
two ounces of salt, and a small quantity of sulphur. A 
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speculative chymist constructed a building on the prinei- 
pal source, in order to extract the salt; but such is the 
scarcity of wood on these barren mountains, that his pro. 
fits proved inadequate to the expense of fuel, and he was 
obliged finally to relinquish the enterprize. If the cat- 
riage of the water were less expensive, it might be con- 
veyed in casks on the backs of mules, to the distance of 
five or six leagues, for the supply of a brine-pit in some 
more woody country ; but no one has yet ventured upor 
this speculation. 

The soil near Bobbio produces fossil coal. Some of the 
rocks in the neighbourhood are incrustated with small 
crystals, hardly inferior in brilliancy and beauty to pre 
cious stones; and on the shores of the Trebia may be 
found flints, which discover, when broken, a yellow shin- 
ing matter resembling gold. 

The hardy peasantry of the sterile mountains of Bob. 
bio seek employment, during the winter, in the fertile 
plains of Placentia and Parma, as the labourers of Dau- 
phiny repair to the town and villages of Lyonnais to teach 
reading and writing, and as the children of Savoy resort 
to Paris to sweep chimneys. Industry becomes habitual 
to the inhabitants of mountainous countries, who are 
inured to labour by the incessant necessary struggle to 
defeat the parsimony of nature. 

Many of the young priests of Bobbio perform mass, 
booted, and with large gold rings in their ears, having the 
appearance of soldiers disguised under the sacerdotal cloak. 
The rude mountaineers of Italy have more musical talent 
than the cultivated inhabitants of the finest plains of 
France; and the cadence of the former, in speaking 
French, is much less displeasing to the ear than the mo- 
notanous drone with which the French drawl out the 
Tuscan ton 

The new year’s eve of 1816 afforded me an opportunity 
of witnessing the compliments and greetings which cus- 
tom requires to be exchanged on this occasion among the 
inhabitants of the Appenines. The thirty-first of De- 
cember is spent in paying and receiving visits. The gen- 
tlemen embrace one another, and kiss the hands of the 
ladies, exclaiming, ‘‘ Buon fine d’anno! buon capo d’anno! 
buon principio! molta prosperita, e lunghi anni con salute 
buona!” Happy end of the year, and happy new year; 
plenty of prosperity, long life and good health !-—-The 
next day families assemble together, and regale them- 
selves with oil soup seasoned with scraped Parmesan 
cheese, raisins and lemonade, fried calf’s and sheep’s 
livers, long spiced sausages, palpette or hashed veal, and 
polente sprinkled with cinnamon. 

Marriages are celebrated here as in France, nor are 
instances less frequent of the union of wealth with poe 
verty, beauty with deformity, and old age with youth. 
Before the entrance {of the French into Italy, women did 
not enjoy the right of succession; they had claims only to 
a part of the inheritance of their parents. The dowries of 
citizens’ daughters usually amounted to two or three 
thousand francs, and those of the daughters of noblemen 
did not exceed five or six thousand francs. 

The funerals of the rich are conducted with much pomp 
and ceremony. They are carried to the church on the 
day of their death, attended by a retinue of priests, pro- 
portioned in number to the liberality of the heir, or the 
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vanity of the testator. The body, dressed in handsome 
clothes, with the face and feet uncovered, the hair pow- 
dered, and having a crucifix placed in one hand, is ex- 
posed upon an open bier, which is placed in the chapel, 
near a vase of holy water, and surrounded by lighted 
tapers. The priests remain, alternately, to pass the night 
in prayer, and continue in attendance upon the body until 
the day appointed for its interment. It is then put into 
a coffin, which is nailed up, and let down, by means of 
ropes, into a vault under the church. The poor, who 
are destitute of the ‘means of paying either the priest or 
the joiner, are carried to the church-almost naked, upon 
a shabby bier, and attended by a single curate. They are 
left exposed one night in the nave of the chapel, without 
any other society than that of the rats, and, the next 
morning, are thrown into the vault, without a coffin, upon 
heaps of the corpses and coffins of their, predecessors. 

It is not permitted to bury the, bodies of children who 
are born dead, or of thase who die before they have re- 
ceived baptism, in consecrated ground, and the parents of 
such are obliged to inter.them in their cellars or gardens. 

On the evening of the 23d of February, 1806, which 
was the first Sunday in Lent, my ears were assailed by 
sounds of merriment, mingled with the music of fifes, 
bagpipes, and other rustic instruments, and [ saw numbers 
of fires lighted on the mountains round Bobbio. Upon 
inquiring the cause of this appearance of festivity, I was 
told that the inhabitants were celebrating the return of 
spring, and that the fires, called le fogliate, or fires of the 
shepherds, were lighted for the purpose of preparing the 
meats that composed the repast of the evening, These 
eonsisted of roasted chesnuts made into a paste called 
polente, and garnished with small pieces of meat, and of 
agnolette, a sort of pottage made of small pieces of hashed 
meat enclosed in paste. 

In the towns, at this period, is performed the ceremony 
of breaking the pan: si rompe la pugnata.. An earthen 
vase, containing a small piece of money, a pair of silk 
stockings, or any other article of trifling value, having 
been placed in the centre of the room,..the players are 
blindfolded, and conducted alternately to. some corner of 
the room, from which each ‘person sets out alone with a 
stick in his hand, being privileged to aim only one blow 
at the pan. If his attempt to break it proves successful, 
he is entitled to receive the contents as his reward. Cus- 
tom, however, requires him to resign this prize to the 
servants of the house., 

Holy Thursday is the day on which ladies perform their 
devotions, and visit the churches, and as it is not thought 
decorous for them to receive the attention of their cicisbei 
on so solemn an occasion, these gentlenien are on that day 
exempted from their usual attendance. But as soon as the 
evening appears, they hasten to return to their ordinary 
duties, and resume their accustomed privileges, and, the 
following day, appear as usual in public with their ladies. 

Rosoglio, brandy, and liqueurs are offered to visitors on 
Good Friday, in the course of the day. Ligquidum non 
frangit jejuninm, and it is thought necessary to use some 
preventative of the faintness occasioned by observance of 
the fast, which is never broken until evening, when the 
table is plentifully furnished with different kindsof fish. 

It is easy in this country, to exchange holy medals 
against current coins. A small medal of about the size 
efa French demi-sou, glued under a piece of glass, and 
representing the Virgin holding the infant Jesus, pre- 
serves the wearer froin sudden death. The orators who 
sell these trinkets exhort the people to buy them in long 
harangues, in which they eloquently set forth their virtues, 
always making the sign of the cross, and taking off their 
hats at every mention of the name of the Madonna and 
the infant Jesus, a ceremony most. scrupulously observed, 
also, by every member of the crowd assembled around 
them. ‘These pious merchants often dispose of four hun- 
dred medals in the course of two hours, and the purchasers 
depart from them quite happy in their newly acquired 
security against the terrors of a violent death. 
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I shall conclude this picture by the description of a reli- 
gious ceremony, which I witnessed at Bobbio, and which 
is annually performed by the clergy on Good Friday. 

The choir.of-the church, belonging to the hospital, was 
converted into a sort of sacred theatre, furnished with 
scenes, representing the passion of Christ, and the instru- 
ments of his.death.. Three crosses were raised at. the bot- 
tom ofthe stage. To'the largest, which was placed in-the 
centre, was affixed a figure of Christ. Around'the tops of 
the scenes, upon a ground of sky, appeared several figures 
of angels, the full size of children, cut out in painted 
pasteboard, In the fore part of the stage, immediately 
above a tomb represented at the battom of the front scene, 
and at.the distance of six feet from each other, were placed 
the figures of Saint Joseph and Saint Nicodemus, as large 
as life, cut out also in painted pasteboard. 

_ The musicians at length took their places in the or- 
chestre, and the numerous spectators crowded into the 
church. While the cherubim and seraphim fluttered 
their wings, and raised their clasped hands to the sound of 
the music, a venerable ecclesiastic, dressed in a four- 
cornered hat, and a short muslin surplice trimmed at the 
bottom with broad lace, appeared upon the stage, and, 
taking his seat in an arm-chair placed behind a table 
covered with a rich cloth, delivered, with much animated 
gesture, a sermon upon the Passion, which lasted about 
half an hour. The brethren then began to chant prayers 
at the foot of the principal cross, while two priests, 
dressed in white surplices, ascending the steps placed on 
each side of it, and supporting the figure of Christ by 
means of a long white scarf passed under the arms, 
began to draw out the nails from the hands and feet, 
beating time to the music with the strokes of their 
hammers. Assisted by several other ecclesiastics who 
stood near the cross, they proceeded gradually to lower the 
Christ, which yielded like a dead body under the pressure 
of their hands, and placed it on a litter near the orchestre. 

The music then. ceased, and a long train of priests, fol- 
lowed by the members of the tribunal, advanced with tapers 
in their hands, and silently forming themselves into a pro- 
cession, commenced a solemn march through the principal 
streets of the town,. to the music of flutes, violins, and 
clarinets, accompanied at intervals by the deep rumbling 
of the muffled drum. The litter was carried under a 
black canopy, and a figure of the Virgin, as large as life, 
was supported by a group of young girls, dressed in white. 

On the return of the procession to the church, the litter 
was elevated and presented to Saint Joseph and Saint 
Nicodemus, who, bowing down their heads, and waving 
their extended ‘arms at its approach, received upon their 
knees the Divine body, and exténded it upon a bier placed 
between them. All this mummery. was tolerably well 
executed by the hands of priests concealed behind the two 
saints. Meanwhile, the archangels and seraphim at the 
top of the scenes, expressed their grief at the sight of the 
deceased Saviour, by convulsive movements of their wings 
and bodies. The ceremony was concluded by solemn 
music, and having consigned the remains of our tapers to 
the care of the beadle, we withdrew, much edified and 
deeply affected by the representation of the religious drama, 

Liverpool. A. W. 
[7o be continued.} 


[ORIGINAL TRANSLATION. ] 
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[rRoM THE GERMAN OF OEHLENSCHLAEGER.] 
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[Continued from our last:] 

. ‘ a 
‘6 We rose together, and he invited me to take a glass-of 
wine at the neighbouring tavern ;, we sat down in the 
garden, and, soon after-us, there came a man plainly’ 
dressed, whe asked likewise for wine, which was handed: 





yd 


to him with an air of contempt ; the landlord even affected 
not to look at his customer. He put the pint upon a 
table, and hastened to get back to the house, shutting the 
door behind him with great violence. The stranger, on 
thc contrary, seemed to be quite unconcerned : he looked 
quietly. around ; but-was not long in drinking his wine. 
When he had done, he knocked softly at the window, and 
handed in.the money whilst touching his hat. I ceuld 
not help testifying my surprise; but my friend told 
me that this strange individual was the hangman, and 
that there was nothing extraordinary in_his behaviour 
or.in_that.of the. tavern-keeper. I shuddered. A person 
had been lately beheaded; and although I had not been 
able to get a sight of the execution on account of the 
crowd, I had seen the culprit alive; and, soon after, the 
bloody trunk. My feelings were still harrowed by the 
recollection; and I was horror-struck when my mentor 
proposed to address this silent being. * For. God’s sake 
let him alone!" I cried, ‘he must be a monster for choos- 
ing such a trade.’ ‘That is not quite so clear as you seem 
to think,’ replied my companion, ‘ he may haye been urged 
to it by many circumstances which may render it excusae 
ble; and there are trades more really abominable than his, 
which are respected.” In the mean time he drew nearer 
to the individual, and after a short and friendly introduc- 


tion, he asked him what had determined his choice? ‘My ° 


father was in the same line, and he brought me up to it,” 
was the reply. The interrogator looked at me, as if to 
ask whether that was not in itself a powerful excuse; and 


then he continued to inquire whether the profession was ‘ 


not a very disagreeable one? But the man said, ‘I am 
used to it, Sir; and it is necessary. You do not despise 


the surgeon who takes off a gangrened limb ; and I do no ' 
more than he does. But the surgeon cures—my patients ’ 
are radically cured; for, after having received their punish- ‘ 
ment, they are at rest from the cares of this world; and, ’ 
if they die penitent, they may be happy in the next. [ : 


am. like the ferryman of old, who transported the departed 
Grecks and Romans.? ‘What, Charon?’ ‘‘Ay; sure 
enough, that was his name; and I am one of his succes- 


sors, who conducts passengers over the river to Elysium.” ' 


Having said this, he touched his hat again, and wished us 
respectfully a good evening. ‘His replies had operated a 


complete revolution in my sentiments; and I now only ' 


wondered how a man could feel’ so delicately, and act so 


coarsely at the same time: but I was given tu under. | 
stand, that I must take care of falling into an opposite ” 
extreme,’ by admiring the being upon whom I had pre- ' 
viously looked upon with contempt. It was far from cere ' 
tain that the man would reason as philosophically on other ’ 


points as he had talked about his own profession. Similar 
questions had probably been made to him before; and, 
after having been often embarrassed, he had composed 


something that would serve his purpose on an emergency -’ 


Tt was impossible to suppose him really possessed of refined 


feelings, so long as he continued his practice ; although : 
the theory might be perfectly correct under existing cir. ' 


cumstances. 
** Our conversation turned afterwards on arts and sciences, 


and I found new cause to admire the manifold researches ‘ 
which my unknown friend must have made, and the ‘ 


benefit which he seemed to have derived from his studies. 


I complimented him on his taste, and he acknowledged * 


that he had devoted himself entirely to the fine arts. 
—‘ But unfortunately,’ continued he, * that particular 
bratich of the arts which T have selected is anathematized 
among mast of the present nations.’ 
* But,’ he continued, ‘ it is even’ so; though the cause 


I stared ‘again. * 


of this fact is not quite so easily explained as that of the 
contempt which men “feel for the public executioner. ‘ 
Imagine a man who unites feeling with talent, knowledge, ' 


and experience; who has a hundred times given proofs 


nevertheless, despised. “Nay, his art is esteemed, his 


‘talent is acknowledged, the display of his feelings is en. ‘ 


; Joyed with rapture, and yet he is personally slighted and 


‘of these qualifications fur public favour, and who is, ‘ 
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shunned: he is considered as one who is not on a level 
with others, and who has no claims to places of honour 
in civil life, although they are often bestowed on people 
who are his inferiors in every respect.” * Impossible ‘” 
cried I; ‘ where is such a man to be found ?’—* He 
stands before you,’ said the stranger: ‘ he cultivates and 
follows the same line which was adorned by the exertions 
of Sophocles, and immortalized by the genius of him 
whose likeness you have seen in my book; in short, he is 
a tragedian. Consequently,’ he added, with a sudden 
transition from his animated and solemn tone to one of 
jocularity and gracefulness, ‘ consequently, I would ad- 
vise you not to court my acquaintance: the effect of your 
intimacy with me might be the more fatal as you are in- 
tended for the pulpit. Hasten back to your church, 
marry your betrothed, and may Heaven shed every do- 
mestic blessing upon you. True happiness resides only 
in the bosom of a well-regulated family. Do not venture 
on the perilous road which covers the abyss of worldly 
enterprise; the danger is great, and there are many holes 
in the slippery path. It requires great labour and atten- 
tion to get on at all; and even the mest enterprising often 
lose their strength and courage before they have accom- 
plished one-half of their journey. I wish you a hearty 
farewell.’ With these words he squeezed my hand 
affectionately and left me. 
‘6 Qh that I had listened to this kind warning voice ! but 
it was addressed to mein vain. The tragedian avoided 
meeting me during the remainder of his stay; and he 
left the town soon after, to performin Manheim. I could 
not resist the desire of seeing him in his own element; but 
I was at a loss to guess what part he would act in the 
announced ‘piece, for it was Emilia Gallotti. He was 
too young for the father; the lover has not much to say 
or to do; and even the part of the Prince does not require 
superior talents. At last, I got a play-bill, and I read, 
in conspicuous characters, the part of Marinella by Mr. 
Blamau. ‘Amazing! my friendly candid Blumau meant 
to portray the insidious and malignant Marinelli, that 
medel of accomplished courtiers! Yet it was even 60 ;. 
although I had some difficulty in identifying -his person 
through the total change which it had undergone. The 
illusion which he produced was complete, and I soon for- 
got the individual in the character which he represented ; 
because I not only felt all what the reading of the play 
had made me conceive, but a great deal more than had 
ever etruck me before. 1 saw plainly that even the 
greatest author may be often indebted to the skilful per- 
former, atid that mere words can never entirély express 
what can be delineated by goed acting: but if I ad- 
mired my acquaintance in a professional point of view, I 
was very sorry for him asa friend. Could virtue be com- 
patible with his experience in vicious habits? or how 
eould he paint vice with that intenseness of feeling, if he 
wae not familiar with it himself? I could not sleep all 
night; and I called on Blumau as soon as he was visible. 
He seemed to be gratified with my unsophisticated ap- 
plause; but he was also not long in discovering what op- 
pressed my mind, and he entered himself into an elucida- 
tion of the subject. He said that he found my train of 
thoughts the more natural, as he had often had similar ones 
in the beginning of his career ; but that more mature reflec- 
tion and practical experience had convinced him of the fal- 
lacy of such hasty conclusions. If aman were to be entirely 
eonfined to the enacting of bad characters, his mind might 
become tainted by the continual display of malice and cun- 
Ning; just as it hasan injurious influence on a man’s princi- 
ples to remain toolong in bad company: bad maxims, which 
are too often recited, may insensibly be adopted and acted 
wpon; and the individual may become corrupted—not 
only as a man, but as a performer too. A real blockhead | | 
ean not represent one on the stage ; for it requires a good 
deal of wit to exhibit folly. For the same reason, it re- 
quites a considerable stock of good nature to describe 
wickedness: a real villain can not feel how despicable vice 


least to justify myself. They will prove, I hope, that in 
what I have written, I have been directed neither by any 
hostility to the French authors, nor by any undue partia- 
lity in favour of our own, but by a sincere regard to the 
interests of learning and of truth. 


portant ’part of their literature—that on which they are 
willing to found their highest pretensions to celebrity, it 
naturally claims our first attention. But as any thing I 
could advance on so vast and really difficult a subject 
would want the weight of authority, and be consequently 


with the observations of one of the most accomplished 
scholars in’Kurope, on the French drama. I need scarcely 
add, that they are strictly conformable to my .own. 
Having entered at considerable length into the defects: of 


vile imitation, he remarks, that our neighbours “ Have 
looked back to the infancy of the art, and held it to be 
maturity. They have raised fictitious limits to a boundless 
space; and all beyond these limits they hardly consider 
as of this world. What was indispensible in the ancient 
dramatists, the French have adopted voluntarily; and 
with the blindest servility, rejecting even the analogies of 
their situation, copied the strictest letter of the imperfec- 
tions which the Greeks could not avoid.” —** Never recol- 
lecting that Sophocles and Euripides took their subjects 
from -Greece, because Greece was their native coutry, 
and the most improved of antiquity, the French conceived 
that none but Grecian stories were'fit for the stage; that 
none else were worthy of poetry; that nothing could ‘be 
pleasing to moderns except the fables of ‘antiquity; that 
fatalism was necessary to explain the passions of men 
abandoned wholly to themselves; and that mythology must 
be the most interesting theme to Christians.” 

What follows is still more pomted :—** Nations in their 
infancy, like school-boys of the upper form, who have 
learned little of the world, and mingled little in the con- 
cerns of men, may indeed be dazzled with antiquity; but 
much of this admiration ceases as they become acquainted 
with a more advanced state of society. We have had 
former oceasion to mention the characteristics of Fren¢h 
intellect, and to assert that invention, imagination, indue- 
tion, upon a large scale, are not among the number. It is 
most particularly in poetry that the deficiency of these 
qualities, as well as their want of true and enlarged taste, 
is perceptible. There really is no other method by which 
their ‘obstinacy in adhering to antiquated ‘forms and in- 
fant spirits in the drama, can be explained’; and, though 
at the risk of exciting their indignant wonder, we must 
‘make the unqualified assertion, that a defect of originality, 
-of genius, of creative power, has doomed: them to be copy- 
ists; that a want of taste conceals-from them the misfor- 
‘tune of being chained to imitation ; and that a want’ of 
have once adopted, we should resolutely support until /#tong and mighty feeling, has led them to bow before 
they are proved to be erroneous. I find that mine are |'Tles in .the neme of Aristotle, of which Aristotle never 
still unshaken ; they have not been slightly made. || dreamed ; and which, had he and his countrymen pos- 
I am glad that my literary antagonist is so much influ- |868ed more experience in the art which represents the 
enced by candour and moderation ; qualities which do him {human world in action, they would have rejected with 
honour, and which cannot fail to secure the good will of “isdain.” “ : t 
all who innocently differ from him on the present subject.| Your Meader will readily admit that the severity of my 
I wish I could say the same of another opponent, 4 Lover | tetmarks on French genius, is more than equalled in the 
of Learning, who appears to have forgotten that scurrility | Pteceding extract. Nor will he be so uncandid as to deny 
and ridicule make even a good cause appear suspicious, | that there is much truth in it, The man who, to preserve 
and are seldom employed by persons who have any thing | the unities, restrains withia a comparatively narrow com- 
better to advance. Had he confined himself within the | P5% the boldest flights of imagination, and the most splen- 
bounds of that civility with which every literary contro. | id efforts of creative genius,—who deserts nature to make 
versy ought always to be conducted, I should probably | Passion dedlamatory, and who shackles the native dignity of 
have paid some attention to what he has written, notwith- | gic verse, by a feeble and an unmeaning jingle, is surely 
standing bis bad style, and, if we may judge from the | 9° teat benefactor to the world of letters. And yet this 
present specimen, hig utter incapacity to do justice to the | 18 the path which all the French dramatists have hitherto 
subject. trod. Corneille I have’ characterised as unnatural and 

Before I reply immediately to Pour Reader's letter, I fatiguing. é That he is unnatural is evident from the ob- 
will lay before him the reasons on which my strictures | ®*Vations just made; that he ie futiguing may soon "be 
were founded ; and if these reasons do not appear con- | ©*Périenced by any one who will be at the trouble of 
vincing to him and to you, Mr. Editor, they will serve at | Petusing even his best productions. Racine I have accused 

of plagiarism : let the reader compare ‘some of ‘His best 
tragedies with those of the ancients; his Phedre, for in« 
stance, with the Hippolitus of Seneca, and it will be seen 
that he has not been accused unjustly. Racine is also an 
author of little vigour; but here I will again lay before 
the reader the sentiments of the great authority to which 
I have before appealed : 

« Racine has overcome, with eo much apparent éase and 
gracefulness, the obstacles which the unities created; hig 
poetry is eo chaste and faultless; his versification is 30 
smooth and flowing ; and his whole composition so perfect 
in its kind, that even with our British taste we can filly 
participate in the pleasure which the French receive from 
the representation of his tragedies: at the same time that, 
admitting ‘their merit’ as elegant compositions, we must’ 
confess, that, as pictures of human actions, characters, or’ 
they are among the most stinted productions’ 


it; arid, as‘soon as he makes an attempt to become better, 
he actually is better than he was before. Actors resemble 
authors in this respect: a poet who aims at nothing but 
the propagation of witty slander, will often create his 
matter when he cat not find it ready to his hand; and his 
own fatiliarity with corruption ‘will enable him to trace 
it in others: but in such cases the man is always separated 
from his works. The latter may be generally read and 
admired, without any esteem for the author :: because it is 
well known that fire, imagination, and playful wit, are 
very compatible with momentary feeling; but that the 
latter proves nothing in favour of the individual’s reason 
and humanity, if his constant practice warrants an. opposite 
inference. The case is different with an author, who lashes 
folly and vice in the general course of his pursuits: he 
may expose them in the most glaring colours, without 
being suspected of any undue acquaintance: with ‘either. 
The more he strikes home, the better ; and the vivid:con- 
ception which he shows, is no more a proof of his‘own 
immorality than a similar display of knowledge would be 
in the character of an experienced judge on the bench. 
(To be continued.) 
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Literature, Criticism, &c. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
——— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Srn,—From the reply of Your Reader, to a few hasty 
strictures, which in a late number of your Miscellany, I 
ventured to pass, on French literature, I am in some mea- 
sure called on to défend them. But though haste may 
properly be alleged by a writer as an excuse for a careless 
style, or even sometimes for errors in reasoning, it cannot 
be admitted as a plea for unfounded opinions, The con- 
clusions which upon rational and sober investigations we 








As the French consider the drama to be the most im. 


ittle noticed, I take the liberty of presenting the reader 





is; for, if he did, he would make some efforte to renounce 


the Greek stage, of which the French hae ever been a-sers’ 


passions, 
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ef the art; and seem rather calculated to show how much 
might be omitted, than how much may be done, without 
endangering success. His boldness, if such it ean be 
called, consists in restraining the fancy, in checking the 
flights of inspiration ; and, while he has guarded himself 
against the minutiz of criticism, he has laid himself bare 
to the more tremendeus charge of having escaped petty 
blemishes, by sacrificing the magnificent beauties, the 
splendid enthusiasm of exalted poetry and passion which 
sometimes touch the giddy verge of rapture.” 

Of Voltaire, as a dramatist, I have little to say. He is 

allowed, by the Freneh Jiterati, to be greatly inferior to 
Corneille and Racine. Though he prided himself on the 
propriety of his characters, he has, like all the tragic 
writers of his country, made them into Frenchmen. It 
has been justly observed, both by Germans and English, 
that, if the French heroes are dressed out in Grecian ar- 
mour, their souls and minds are still French; their moral 
costume is Parisian ; and, if any one of them had appeared 
at Versailles, he would have passed for an accomplished 
courtier. We may see Monsieur le Marquis d’Achille, 
Monsieur le Duc d’Agamemnon, and Mademoiselle la 
Princesse Clitandre, in the most boasted productions of 
the French stage. ‘* Tragedy, in its most dignified and 
extensive sense, is a conception beyond the grasp of French 
intellect. In that country, it follows the lot of all human 
concerns there, and is confined to artificial forms and 
postures, to measured accents and sententious sorrows, 
With them there is no nature but that which was current 
in the court of Louis Quatorze, no gardens but those of 
Le Nétre, no Hercules but in a full-bottomed perriwig !” 
—It would be easy to show that their comedy, though 
superior to their tragedy, is greatly behind our own. 
_ Moliére has the deepest insight into human nature of any 
dramatic writer in France. In comic power, he is superior 
to all his countrymen. ‘* He might produce an Avare, 
a Tartuffe, un Alceste, or a Bourgeois Gentilhomme ; but 
could no more have created an Ariel or a Caliban, have 
painted a Fallstaff, a Malvolio, or a Touchstone, than he 
could have formed a new world.” 

But it is high time to conclude my letter. Enough has 
been said to prove, that, if the French have no better 
claim to their boasted superiority in literature than their 
drama, their boasting is- vain. My next (and it shall be 
my last on this subject) will be devoted to an examination 
both of the general literature of our neighbours, and of 
the reply with which Your Reader has been pleased to 
honour me. £E intended: to compress all I had to say 
within the limits of one letter; but the magnitude of the 
subject has ordered it otherwise. 

Liverpool, May 6, 1824 R. W.S. 

EE 
ORIGIN OF THE FRENCH STAGE. 
No. II. 





The representation of religious subjects was not confined 
to France. Their reputation flew into the north, and the 
Passion of our Saviour was the first dramatic piece performed 
in Sweden. It is said that a tragical and remarkable event 
happened either in that country or in Denmark. The King 
‘was one day present with his court, and great numbers of his 
subjects, at the representation of the Crucifixion. The inte- 
Pest which ft excited was probably great, and its execution 
perfect. The person who performed the part of Longis, the 
pretorian soldier, influenced either by hatred or by the en- 
thusiasm of the moment, plunged his lance into the side of 
the poor wretch who was attached to the cross. _The culprit 
was immediately punished by his sovereign; and, if we may 
believe the old chronicles, the latter, in his turn fell a victim 
to popular resentment. 

In France the rage for the Mysteries did not produce such 
bloody-catastrophes. At Metz, however, a curate who was 
ampious enough to represent the part of the Great Founder of 
our Religion, ‘was so injured in consequence of his being tied 





his place supplied by another—In Flanders, where the Pas- 
sion continued to be the amusement of the people long after 
it had been prohibited in the neighbouring countries, an ad- 
venture, which happened to the chief personage of the drama, 
gave occasion to an epigram of the poet Rabbé: 

“ Certains Flamands dans leur farce tragique 

Du fils de Dieu jouerent la Passion 

Au naturel; et leur jeu pathetique 

Jusqu’a la croix conduisit l’'action. 

Dont:il advent que chez Caiphe, un drdle, 

Qui haissoit acteur du premier rdle, 

D’un fier soufflet, appliqué rudement 

Colaphisa le redempteur Flamand. 

‘Ace coup-la,’ dit il, ‘ah, maudit traitre!” 

(Et de respect manquant chez le grand prétre) 

Je ne dis mot; mais de par-la corbleu, 

Tu n’auras pas toujours affaire 4 Dieu’” * 

We perceive, from the adventure of the curate, that priests 
had no objection to take part in these performances. Indeed 
the clergy of all the great cities in France, signalised their 
zeal by establishing such fantastic representations. The 
scriptures and the lives of the saints furnished them with 
abundant materials. They did not always adhere literally to 
the text. To render their drama more imposing, they some- 
times ennobled the personages. Martha and Mary had each 
her castle. The latter, like other feudal proprietors, derived 
her name from her possessions, as she informs us in this 
couplet: 

_ Jai mon chateau de Magdalon, 
Dont on m’appelle Magdaleine. 
Martha, somewhat more reasonable, had retired to her castle 
of Bethany. , Lazarus, who passed his time in hunting, never 
appeared without his falconers and their birds. 
Neither the frequent irregularities committed at these 
amusements, nor the immoral tendency of the greater part 
of them, prevented priests, who were even considered emi- 
nent for their piety, from contributing to their number. One 
of the most celebrated of these pieces was composed by a 
Bishop of Angers, who afterwards died in all the odour of 
sanctity, and upon whose tomb miracles were believed by 
the fanatical multitude to have been wrought. This piece 
was represented at Angers with uncommen splendour, at the 
expense of the province of Anjou. The painter, who had en- 
gaged to furnish for the occasion a view of Paradise, acquitted 
himself so well (in his own estimation at least) of the task 
assigned him, that he could not avoid exclaiming, in the pride 
of his heart, “‘ Behold the most beautiful Paradise that you 
ever saw, or that you ever will see.” 
The chronicles of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
faithfully describe the magnificence displayed by the different 
cities of France, on occasion of these representations. From 
one which took place at Metz, in the year 1437, we learn that 
the mouth of the dragon, destined, according to custom, to 
prefigure the gate of hell, was executed in a very satisfactory 
manner; but what particularly attracted the admiration of 
the whole province were its two enormous steel eyes. Christ 
every where appeared, at the time of his transfiguration, 
with his face and hands irradiated with burnished gold, and 
with a finely-giided sun fastened behind his head. Notwith- 
standing these happy expedients, the provincial performances 
had but a short-lived splendour. Paris was the only place 
in which they were permanently exhibited. To the Hospital 
of the Trinity succeeded the Hétel de Flandres, and to the 
latter the Hétet de Bourgogne, &c. 
Here then we see an established company of performers, 
the Confreres de la Passion. A dramatic career was opened, 
and as Paganism among the Greeks, so Christianity among 
the French produced the first tragedies. 
R. W.S. 


# I believe these verses are correctly quoted, though I de- 
pend solely on memory. 


The Housewife. 


sping and husbandry, if it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood : 
The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 
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Nettle Rash.—This disease, from being attended with 





% she cross, that he was taken down scarcely half alive, and 


an eruption of the skin like that produced by the stinging 


of nettles, is called netfle-rash. A slight degree of fever 
often precedes the eruption, and continues during its pro. 
ess. The skin becomes, wherever it is with the 
isease, itchy and hot, and lasts uently only a few 
days; and ‘it usually is not perceptible during the day, 
but breaks out in the evening. Very often the parts affec. 
ted feel knotty and swell into lumps. _ Indigestion has been 
said to be the cause of this disease, or suppressed perspira- 
tion ; and perhapsthe eruption which mackerel, mushrooms, 
crabs, muscles, herrings, lobsters, &c. often produce, is a 
species of this disease. ‘The treatment is simple. When the 
stomach is supposed to produce it, an emetic must be taken, 
and after sleep the following powders: of cream of tartar, 
1 drachm ; of jalap, half a drachm; mix and divide in 
three parts; one to be taken in the morning, the others at 
intervals of three hours. Should it prove obstinate, warm 


bath, and ten grains of Dover's powder at night in a hot 
drink should be given.—-Medical Adviser. 








Poetry. 





MARIAN. 


She mingles in the mazy danee, 
The gayest of the gay; 
And, oh! her soft and witching glance 
Steals the young heart away; 
But death is there in flowery guise, 
And soon must close those sunny eyes? 


The rose is on her angel brow, 
The myrtle braids her hair ; 

And Love has breathed his ardent vow 
In smiling Marian’s ear : 

But roses die, and vows are vain, 

And Marian ne'er will smile again ! 


There is an ill ne leech may cure, 
A pain no art can heal ; 
A nameless ill, and slow, but sure 
As poison’d bow] or steel: : ’ 
And, oh! “ the heart kills many a one,” 
Whose mortal throes are known to none! 


And ’tis not in the darken’d room, 
On fever’d beds of pain, 
In hollow moans, ‘mid sickening gloom, 
That death alone may reign: 
In brightest bowers the sun shines on, ‘ 
The grisly monarch builds his throne ! 


And sparkling eyes, and snowy brows, 
And cheeks that shame the rose, 

All that e’er claim’d a lover’s vows, 
And won him from repose, 

But tribute to the spectre king, 

A garland on his couch to fling ! 


And soon the mazy dance will end, 
The sparkling eye show dim, 

The gentle flow’ret withering bend, 4 
So lovely once, and trim: 

And, oh! beside that fairest form, 

His revels keeps the slimy worm! 


But what are worms, and coffins dark, ‘ 
And winding-sheet and shrowd; 

What boots when ours the tranquil bark 
On Jordan’s waters preud! 

Away, ye drear and hideous train, 

To dive is death; to die is gain. 


Liverpoot. G. 
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Sine Arts. 


The work, an entire reprint of which we intend to give 
through the medium of the Kaleidoscope, has been recom- 





mended to our notice by a very competent judge, who informs 
us that it is out of print.—Edit. Kal. 
—— 


ADVICE 


From an eminent Professor on the Continent, toa Noble- 
man in this Country, on the Manner in which his Chil- 
dren should be instructed onthe PLANOFORTE ; with 
precise Directions as to their Mode of Practice, and 
many Lessons for playing that instrument in the most 
finished stule sof elegance; with Observations on the 
New System of Musical Education, and occasional 
Remarks on Singing. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, BY A LADY OP RANE. 





Vienna, August 1, 1818. 

My Lorp,—Agreeably to promise, Ido myself the pleasure 
of sending the advice which you require, and I feel not a little 
fiattered, that you should have consulted me at this distance, 
when you have, in your own country, so many professors of 
undeniable talent. You will, I trust, however, excuse my 
drawing for you any comparisons of the different performers 
now in England; because I have ever made it a rule to avoid 
personal criticisms. From nothing, therefore, but the slo- 
venly manner in which the hasty departure of our friend, 
Mr. obliges me to write, do I hesitate in saymg, that 
you are even at liberty, if they are worth it, to publish the 
inclosed remarks. I expect very shortly to leave this again 
for Paris, from which place I purpose travelling through Swit- 
zerland into Italy; and afterwafds the Lord knows where: 
but as the extension of a cord would draw a knot the tighter, 
so will an increase of distance the more strongly implant 
your kindness in my recollection. However long I may be 
absent, or however far I may be from you, I must beg of you 
to be ag fully assured that my best wishes attend your Lord- 
ship’s family, as that I am—Your faithful humble servant, 








I shall suppose myself to be in London while writing the 
fuclosed observations, 





ADVICE TO PLAYERS, &e. 


Music is like a picture, or rather a coloured drawing, 
and expresses, by sounds on an instrument, what. the 
artist pourtrays by shades and colouring on the paper or 
canvas. The time is the proportion: the notes are the 
outline: the piano and forte are the shades of Indian 
ink: the expression is the general colouring; and the 
graces are the finishing touches, which, if not judgmati- 
cally and cautiously, yet freely and naturally introduced, 
may be the ruiny instead of an ornament to the picture. 
Added to these great points, there is a certain way of per- 
forming even the most trifling parts with elegance, and 
yet without making them appear too conspicuous, which 
I compare to what is called the bye play on the stage.— 
Withont, at least, a smail proportion of all these, the per- 
formance can never be gratifying to a man of taste or 
tulent. 

As it has been justly observed, there is only one step 
between the sx/ime and the ridiculous, and therefore a 
deficiency is often perceptible among many of our great 
perforiners; I mean the extremes of light and shadow. 
The grand cificulty is to attain, at the one point, the 
greatest force that can possibly be brought from the in- 
strument, and, on the other, the softest possible style of 
playing. Each of these, in the sublime degree, lie on the 
brink of a precipice, by which enthusiasts often become 
ridiculous by felling down the abyss, and otters, keeping 
at a respectable distance to avoid the danger, never arrive 
at any degree of excellence. To speak less by analogy, 
however, let me observe, that the difficulty is to reach the 


very pinnacle of jortissimo spiritoso, without suffering | 
your enthusiasm to carry you farther than your instrument | 
will obey you, yet displaying an unconstrained degree of | 


natural fire and energy ; and, on the other hand, to play 
every note as pianissimo as they can possibly be made to 


same expression, without breaking too much into forte for 
the purpose of giving that expression. In short, your 
pianissimo con expressione may be compared to a violin 
solo, your forte to the whole orchestra. Well, then, as 
you do not want the whole orchestra to give expression to 
one or two instruments, no more have you occasion for 
using too much force for the expression .when playing 
piano. Here again let me revert to the picture: if you 
preserve a good groundwork, you will then have scope for 
your light and shadow; but if you run to either extreme 
in your general mode of tcuching the instrument, you 
will find yourself defeated at that very point whem # is 
most required. The average of players know this pretty 
well; at least the ordinary race of professors, for they take 
care to let mezzo forte serve all purposes, and, instead of 
making their voyage round the world on the piano, they 
are contented with as little deviation from this degree of 
force as (comparatively) a farmer, who lives in a village, 
is contented with an occasional trip to the nearest market 
town. Of this sct of players there is very little hope: 
they are (to use a sporting comparison, as your Lordship 
is so great a chasseur) like pointers without courage, that 
never stir from your heels, and therefore the sooner they 
are dismissed the kennel the better. Others there are, 
who rattle and rant on their instruments with a mistaken 
idea of the character of the author which they are reading, 
with false expression, and every thing-which is absurd ; 
but there are many svi-disant judges, who, as Jong as they 
can hear the notes, and have their glut of sheer light and 
shadow, like the squares on a backgammon board, are 
.perfectly well satisfied with the performer. This class of 
professors aften get a great name by astonishing second- 
rate judges, people in the country, &c. &c. and perhaps 
inspire such an audience with the same degree of admira- 
tion that a ranting Methodist preacher often gains by his 
diabolical rhapsodies among the ignorant peasants of a 
country village. Of the Jatter kind of performer, how- 
ever, there is more hope: he is like a dog with some cou- 
rage, that only wants a sound flogging three or four times 
a day, and may be properly broken in if consigned to the 
hands of a good master. Others, of the more refined 
order, are very fond of treating music with levity and in- 
difference, or, in other words, playing it even worse than 
their scholars, because it is not sufficiently difficult. For 
instance, I have heard many really good performers run 
through a sonata of Mozart like a boy repeating his cate- 
chism, with the greatest rapidity and fluency, and yet 
with no more colouring than on a sheet of white paper, 
and sometimes neglecting the expression of this heavenly 
author, and substituting a flourish of their own in one of 
his adagios. This I compare to a vulgar buck, who, 
being at a loss to express himself, brings out a good round 
oath, and is thereby thought a great man by those of low 
ideas like himself. Mozart and Haydn have written like 
gods, and therefore it is a bold undertaking for men to 
attempt their improvement. Almost every bar of these 
great authors has a meaning, and theretore should be 
studied with as much care as the part of a player, who 
takes a character in the drama of your immortal Shak- 
speare. 

" Tuste, I conceive, means the judgmatical application of 
style and graceful ornament ; expression, it is presumed, 
means feeling, which is most required in performing the 
works of our finest composers. 

Our great pianoforte players, however, in order to gra- 
tify the taste of the present day, are obliged to make up 


stuf on purpose to please the majority of the young ladies, | 


and for the sake of adapting their music to the quantity, 
and not the quality of the amateurs, compose fantasius 
and sonatas, which consist of little more than a few simple 
modulations, interspersed with brilliant chords, and a 
repeated flight over the instrument, chiefly in the vicinity 
of the additional keys (which more easily pierce and tickle 
thick ears) and which, when neatly played on, with sixes, 
thirds, or tenths below, have a sweet and pleasing effect, 
that generally ‘* takes” with the multitude. This style 1 
compare to a glass of sweet wine; it does very well now 
and then, but soon cloys the palate; whereas that of Mo- 
zart and Hadyn is like fine old port, the second glass is 
better than the first, and it improves, instead of disgusting, 
on a frequent repetition. 

We must not, however, condemn the masters for adapt- 








ing their music to the fashionable taste, and to the average 
capacities. We may as well abnse a respectable trades- 


| man, because he sells toys tochildren 5 or a tailor, because) 


he makes a dress for a ‘* dandy” according to order: his 
bread depends on giving satisfaction to the public, and 
therefore he must often set aside all op:nion of his own, in 
order to obtain general favour. To prove farther how lit- 
tle the real merit of the artist has to do with his success 








composition, I need only observe, what enormous sums of 
money have been produced by the most trivial and even 
bad compositions, and how many a work that may be 
termed a chef'd’euvre has not even repaid the aathor his 
expenses for engraving the plates. 

I do not, however, mean to defend the style of some, 
particularly raw young men, who write all science and no 
air ; because that style of music is like a picture without 
a ray of light, or the conversation of a pedant, dry, dull, 
heavy, stupid, and a sacrifice of nature to an ostentatious 
display of learning. 

With such a taste as this, is it to be wondered that many 
performers, who have attained the knack of playing the 
notes with the same agility that is exhibited by dancers on 
a slack rope, should be admired, and thought wonderful, ? 
or that such performers should be flattered till they toss 
their heads with an air of consequence, and fancy them- 
selves perfection ? though perhaps with as much preten- 
sion to the word musician, asa wainscot painter has to the 
name of artist, or a parson, who reads and preaches like 
a bee in a bottle, has to the name of an orator. Whatever 
these players may think of themselves, they should at least 
assume an air of modesty,:as there may perchance be in 
company some great judges who merely say ‘bravo !”” 
out of politeness; but who (comparatively speaking) know 
the beauties of a Claude and a Rubens too well to be con- 
tented with the sign of the Tree, or the Angel, however 
well they may be executed in the school of siguz-painters. 

Let us, in the same point of view previously taken,. 
make a passing observation on the style of singing, par- 
ticularly at the English theatres: as a great Italian master 
observed to me, they sing there precisely in the same way 
that his grandmother used to sing fifty or sixty years ago; 
and, in order to gratify the taste of the gallery, I have 
heard some of the first English singers (and one who was 
educated in Italy, who will ever be an ornament to the 
vocal profession) say, **I am going to commit a farther 
massacre this evening; but, much as it disgusts me to be 
eternally flourishing, yet I am obliged to do that which 
astonishes, or I shall be thought no greater than Mra 
Such-a-one!’? A common-place stage singer usually 
makes a collection of all that he can do, as an old woman 
would collect pieces of broken china, bad pictures, &e, to 
stick round the walls of her cabin, and distributes thema 
with about the same degree of judgment; for instance, 
his voice or skill may serve him best for a shake on the 
note A, a flourish on B, some particular turn on C, 2 swelt 
on K, &c. &c.; and whether these happen to accerd with 
the character of the song or not, no matter; he crams 
them in, and either knows no better, or mumbles the 
words to disguise the imperfection. What can be more 
offensive to real judgment than to hear a man singing in 
a warlike style on the subject of Jove, er in a tender strain 
on the subject of war? Weil, then, if every song has its 
particular style to be sung ins so, in the delineation of that 
song, ought every line and even every word, to have its 
particular character. The pride of a real e904 singer will 
be to let you hear every word as plain as he san, in order 
to show you how he reads and sings his authe+3 and where 
an ornament is required (such as on the regetition of a 
stave, &c.) he will have that command of voice and sci- 
ence to apply it whenever he thinks the subject requires it, 
and not merely where he can doit. What can be nore 
ridiculous than to hear an amateur, who has it really in 
his power to sing very prettily a little canzonet, ramanee, 
or ballad, attempting to imitate, and even ursuccessfully, 
the vile gingerbread flourishes with which an Engtish 
stage is sometimes disgraced : pausing on a note as if hale 
looing to hounds, and snatching up a mouthful of breath 
in the middle of a fegato, tor the sake of bellowing ont a 
hideous flourish, in imitation of some man that he hag 
heard a previous night at a theatre. Good singing is like: 
good acting; in addition to the indispensible requisite of 
the voice, it requires not only the greatest taste and feeling, 
but good sound judgment. Many, of course, are qualified 
by nature for one point, though not for the others; bur,’ 
for my own,part, L would rather hear a person with 
poor voice who sung well in tunc, and with taste, than the’ 
best voice in Europe without those requisites, by the sanie 
rule that I should prefer a fine player on a bad instru- 
ment to a bad player on a good one. As it is required 
for pupils and even proficients in every stage of singing’ 
constantly to practice the so/fa,* so is it necessary repeat 
edly to exercise the scales in every possible manner on the 
pianoforte ; and if even a day is lost, the disadvantage is 
as manifest in the one as the other. 

[ Zo be continued. ] 





* In practising the so/fa, let all beginners be made perfectly ° 


au-fait in giving the Italian names of the notes, as nothing- 


sound, with the same evenness of execution, and with the | (after he has once got a great name) and particularly in | more facilitates singing well in tune at drst sight 
' 
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LETTER OF JONATHAN OLDSTYLE, GEN. 
f€ROM MR. WASHINGTON IRVING'S JUVENILE WORKS.] 





(Continued from a former Number.} 
——— 


Sir,—Nothing is more intolerable to an old person than 
innovation on old habits. The customs that prevailed in 
our youth become dear to us as we advance in years; and 
we can no more bear to see them abolished, than we can 
to behold the trees cut down under which we have sported 
in the happy days of infancy. 

Even I myself, who have floated down the stream of 
‘life with the tide—who have humoured it in all its turn- 
ings—who have conformed in a great measure to all its 
fashions—cannot but feel sensible of this prejudice. I 
often sigh when I draw a comparison between the present 
and the past; and though I cannot but be sensible that, 
in general, times are altered for the better, yet there is 
something even in the imperfections of the manners which 
prevailed in my youthful days, that is inexpressibly en- 
dearing. 

’ There is nothing that seems more strange and pre- 
posterous to me, than the manner in which modern mar- 
riages are conducted. The parties keep the matter as 
secret as if there was something disgraceful in the con- 
nexion. The lady positively denies that anything of the 
kind is to happen; will laugh at her intended husband, 
‘and even lay bets against the event, the very day before 
it is to take place. They sneak into matrimony as quietly 
as possible, and seem to pride themselves on the cunning 
.and ingenuity they have displayed in their manceuvres. 

How different is this from the manners of former times ! 
I recollect when my Aunt Barbara was addressed by 
*Squire Stylish ; nothing was heard of during the whole 
courtship, but consultations and negociations between her 
friends and relatives; the matter was considered and re- 
considered, and at length the time set for a final answer. 
Never, Mr. Editor, shall I forget the awful solemnity of 
the scene. The whole family of the Oldstyles assembled 
in awful conclave: my aunt Barbara, dressed out as fine 
as hands could make her—high cushion; enormous cap, 
long waist, prodigious hoop, ruffics that reached to the 
end of her fingers, and a gown of flame-coloured brocade, 
figured with poppies, roses, and sun-flowers. Never did 
she look so sublimely handsome. The ’Squire entered 
the room with a countenance suited to the solemnity of 
the occasion. He was arrayed in a full suit of scarlet 
velvet, his coat decorated with a profusion of large silk 
buttons, and the skirts stiffened with a yard or two of 
buckram : a long pig-tailed wig, well powdered, adorned 
his head; and stockings of deep blue silk, rolled over the 
knees, graced his extremities; the flaps of his vest reached 
to his knee-buckles, and the ends of his cravat, tied with 
the most precise neatness, twisted through every button- 
hole. Thus accoutred, he gravely walked into the room, 
with his ivory-headed ebony cane in one hand, and gently 
swaying his three-cornered beaver with the other. The 
gallant and: fashionable appearance of the "Squire, the 
gracefulness and dignity of his deportment, occasioned a 
general smile of complacency through the room; my 
aunt Barbara modestly veiled her, countenance with her 
fan; but I observed her contemplating her admirer with 
great satisfaction through the sticks. 

The business was opened with the most formal solem- 
nity, but was not long in agitation. The Oldstyles were 
moderate—their articles of capitulation few: the ’Squire 
was gallant, and acceded to them all. Inshort, the blush- 
ing Barbara was delivered up to his embraces with due 
eeremony. Then, Mr. Editor—then were the happy 
times: such oceans of arrack—such mountains of plum- 
cake—such feasting and congratulating—such fiddling 
and dancing :—ah, me! who can think of those days, and 





not sigh when he sces the degeneracy of the present: no} Eng 





eating of cake nor throwing of stockings—not a single { under their protection. The several Kings would cede 


skin filled with wine on the joyful occasion—nor a single 
pocket edified by it but the parson’s. 

It is with the greatest pain I see those customs dying 
away, which served to awaken the hospitality and friend- 
ship of my ancient comrades—that strewed with flowers 
the path to the altar, and shed a ray of sunshine on the 
commencement of the matrimonial union. 

The deportment of my aunt Barbara and her husband 
was as decorous after marriage as before; her conduct was 
always regulated by his—her sentiments ever accorded 
with his opinions; she was always eager to tie on his 
neckcloth of a morning—to tuck a napkin under his chin 
at meal times—to wrap him up warm of a winter's day, 
and to spruce him up as smart as possible of a Sunday. 
The ’Squire was the most attentive and polite husband in 
the world; would hand his wife in and out of church 
with the greatest ceremony—drink her health at dinner 
with particular emphasis, and ask her advice on every 
subject—though, I must confess, he invariably adopted his 
own :—nothing was heard from both sides, but dears, 
sweet loves, doves, &c. The Squire could never stir out 
of a winter’s day, without his wife calling after him from 
the window to button up his waistcoat carefully. Thus, 
all things went on smoothly; and my relations Stylish 
had the name, and, as far as I know, deserved it, of being 
the most happy and loving couple in the world. 

A modern married pair will, no doubt, laugh at all 
this; they are accustomed to treat one another with the ut- 
most carelessness and neglect. No longer does the wife 
tuck the napkin under her husband’s chin, nor the hus- 
band attend to heaping her plate with dainties; no longer 
do I see those little amusing fooleries in company, where 
the lady would pat her husband’s cheek, and he chuck her 
under the chin; when ‘dears’ and ‘sweets’ were as plenty 
as cookies on a new-year’s day. The wife now considers 
herself as totally independent—will advance her own 
opinions without hesitation, though directly opposite to 
his—will carry on accounts of her own, and will even 
have secrets of her ewn, with which she refuses to intrust 
him. 

Who can read these facts, and not lament with me the 
degeneracy of the present times ;—what husband is there 
but will look back with regret to the happy days of fe- 
male subjection ! JONATHAN OLDSTYLE. 








The Traveller. 


SOUTH-EAST OF AFRICA, THE MAURITIUS, 
AND MADAGASCAR. 
— ie = 

Portsmouth, April 3.—We have much gratification in 
resenting our readers with the following extract trom a 
etter which reached us this morning, describing the visit 
of Commodore Nourse to the South-east coast of Africa, 
the Mauritius, and the Isle of Madagascar. The events 
related as having occurred at the last-named interesting 
island, possess most importance: 
‘* Simon’s Bay, Cape of Good Hope, Jan. 4.—A vessel 
being under-way for England, I will endéavour to give 
you a sketch of the late cruize. The Andromache sailed 
on the 29th of er last, with the intention of visiting 
Algoa and Delagoa Bays, and Bembatooka (on the 
North-west coast of Madagascar.) We arrived at Algoa 
on the 5th of October, and at Delagoa on the Ist of 
November. This is the place where the surveying vessels 
suffered so much from sickness about the same period last 
year. We found it perfectly healthy, but the natives al- 
most in a state of starvation, which may be attributed to 
their natural apathy and indolence, and the apprehension 
they have of the designs of their neighbours (the wander- 
ing tribes of Hollontontors) who frequently make inroads 
on them, and destroy, carry off, oul make spoil of every 
thing. We found many of the natives living on roots and 
a sort of long grass; they were all in a state of perfect 
nudity, and perhaps as barbarous as any of the interior 
tribes; though perfectly docile and inoffensive, they pos- 
sess much low cunning, and a principle of covetousness. 
From only the little intercourse they have had with the 
lish, they are particularly desirous of being 





| any territory for forts, factories, &c. to ensure the same. 
| Their eagerness for clothes is unbounded, as they always 
| take care to furnish the back first. We discovered an 
| English Missionary here (a Mr. Treadwell) slowly recovers 
}ing from fever and dysentery. He had been but three 
| months employed in his arduous task. He describes these 
people as a tractable race, but having no idea of a Supreme 
| Being ; if they worship any thing supremely, it is their 
| forefathers. 'The Missionary is the only European there, 
jand the Andromache’s arrival was well-timed for him. 
| The Commodore very kindly and feelingly supplied him 
| with such articles of refreshment and nourishment as he 
| could possibly spare, and most likely would tend towards 
' the restoration of his health. He had composed a voca- 
bulary, and had aeguired some knowledge of the language, 
but bitterly complained of the difficulty in making these 
— comprchend his meaning, from a want of ideas. 
his we also experienced. However, it is to be hoped the 
enlargement of their minds will keep pace with his labours; 
for to instruct in the celestial enjoyments of a future life, 
those who have not thecommon necessaries of life in this, nor 
an understanding io comprehend why two and two make 
four, is an Herculean task indeed. The Andromache 
arrived at Bembatooka on the 2yth November, fortunately, 
at atime when two advancing armies were within a few 
days march of each other—the army of King Radama, 
and of King Adan Saul, of Bembatooka. The former is 
endeavouring to subjugate all this fine island to his au- 
thority, with the exulting view of putting down that nefa- 
rious and inhuman practice, slave traffic, and of substi- 
tuting commerce and agricuiture in its place. The Com. 
modore received a communication from Radama, solicit- 
ing his kind interference, as- mediator between the said 
parties, and, in order to prevent the effusion of blood, per- 
mitting him to guarantee to the people of Bembatooka, 
their lives and property, provided, they would promise 
allegiance to Radama, and remain at peace in their own 
country ; in which object the Commodore was successful, 
and they hoisted Radama’s flag instead of their own, and 
sent deputies to King Radama for its ratification. The slave 
traffic has been, and still is carried on at this place toa 
very considerable extent; but as there is every disposition 
on the part of King Radama to annihilate it, it 1s to be 
hoped the above concession will check it in a great mea- 
sure; but as to an entire extirpation of the trade, nothing 
but it being declared felony, or an increased naval force 
in these seas, can possibly effect it. The Andromache re- 
turned to this anchorage on the 29th December; found 
lying here the Espeigle, Captain Chapman; the Ariadne 
-and Delight at the Mauritius.”—Hampshire Telegraph. 








VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY. 


Interesting letter dated, St. Petersburg, 17th March. 
The Imperial Government have received the grati- 
fying intelligence of the safe arrival of Commodore 
Von Kotzebue in the corvette the Enterprize, at Rio de 
Janeiro. The Enterprize, it will be recollected, sailed last 
summer. The accounts are dated November the 16th. 
The passage out is described as having been a very quick 
one, and every occurrence of a pleasant nature. The offi- 
cers and whole of the crew were in the enjoyment of per- 
fect health. The corvette would wait three weeks at Rio, 
in order to have the most favourable circumstances for 
sailing round Cape Horn. Advices have also been re- 
ceived from Captain Lasarey, who sailed in 1823, from 
Van Diemen’s Land; and Government are about to des- 
patch another vessel to that quarter under the command 
of Capt. Doktororr, 2 skilful seaman, already known by 
his former voyage to the north-west coast of America. In 
the course of the summer another able officer, Captain 
Lieut. Luke, previously known by his having navigated, 
during three summer seasons, the coasts of Nova Zembla, 
in the frozen ocean, and determined a variety of interest- 
ing points respecting these latitudes, will sail again from 
Archangel for these regions. —The astronomical and geo- 
graphical observations are to be pursued with the greatest 
industry, although the period for such operations, on ac- 
count of the ice, is necessarily limited to a few weeks. 
Thus, for twenty years, have the great waters of the world 
been boldly navigated by Russian vessels, in all directions, 
with a pacific object, and to enlarge the boundaries of 
science.—The first brilliant cireamnavigator was that in- 
defatigable officer, Commodore Von Krusinstern. Anxious 
as the Emperor is to advance, by every possible means, 
the great field of science throughout his vast dominions, 
still the affairs of navigation may be said to be held com. 
paratively dearer by him than other objects that might be 
enumerated. Is it not wonderful that while the Russiana, 





taken | 125 years ago, did not possess a single ship of war, and 
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whose navigation— if such a term can with propriety be 
used—was confined to a mere Colayage and river-sailing, 
should now be in a condition, comparatively speaking, to 
compete with the greatest of nautical powers? This is 
not uttered by way of boast: it is merely advanced because 
in accordance with truth, and to show what may be accom- 
plished, in a short period, by the persevering industry of 


man. 





A NEW COLONY. 

It has been discovered that the Island of Tristan de 
Cunha, which lies in south lat. 37. 6. west lon. 11. 44. and 
which was never known to have been peopled before the 
year 1816, has now upon it, living in ~~ happiness, 22 
men and three women. The Berwick, Captain Jeffery, 
from London to Van Dieman’s Land, sent her boat ashore 
on the 25th of March. ‘The sailors were surprised at find- 
ing an Englishman, of the name of Glass, formerly a cor- 
poral in the artillery, and the rest of the above-mentioned 

opulation. Glass gave so favourable an account of the 
island, which is only nine miles in diameter, that it may 
be of importance to vessels, on their passage to Van Die- 
man’s Land, to touch there; they will be sure of a most 
favourable reception. There are on the island great 
plenty of pigs, goats, potatocs, cabbages, &c. abundance 
of fish, and excellent water. Thislittle colony had, at the 
time upwards of 30 tons of potatoes to dispose of. 

The island is very-fertile, in fact, in every thing desira- 
ble to settlers; and Glass declared, that if they had but a 
few women more the place would be an earthly paradise. 
He is a sort of Governor at Tristan de Cunha, by the 
appointment ofthe rest, on account of his military charac- 
ter; and he trades in a small schooner to the Cape of 
Good Hope, with the oil of the sea elephant and the skins 
of the seal, which they catch in great abundance. There 
is a mountain upon the island, 8500 feet in height; the 
crew of the Berwick saw it at the distance of 50 miles. 
They intended to take on board part of the produce of the 
island, but were obliged to make sail, as the breeze became 
very fresh. 





Chit dat. 
THE NEW COMEDY. 


— 

Some persons have been unreasonable enough to apply 
to the Tenth Hussars at Dublin what is said in this ca 
of the 7'wenticth Hussars at Palermo. Here is a double 
error, arithmetical and geographical. Besides, who does 
hot at once see that the following hits apply only to a 
Sicilian corps ? 

Cornet half draws his sabre; MAJor lays his hand on his 
sabre; CoLoneL (interposing)—-What are you both about? 
We shall be taken for a fighting regiment. 

* * * * + * * 

Cornet: By all that’s dignified, one of the Royal Sicilian, 
the Twentieth, should not be conscious of the existence of 
any thing under a Duke! 

Mason: We may nod to a General, eh? now and then, 
Cornet? 

Cornet: When the streets are empty; but he should be 
familiar with no man— 

CoLoneL: Under a Prince of the Blood. 

Cornet: Nor with him, unless on guard at Court. 

* a * * * * * 

Cotongx (speaking of Torrento)—He shall have my last 
uniform. 

TorRreNTO: No, Colonel; my morals and my wardrobe may 
have sat light upon me, but they shall both sit lighter before 
1 take up the abandoned habits of the Hussars. 

* * te * * * * 

CoxnoneL: Carte blanche! The fellow will make us bank- 
rupt. He’ll break the regiment. 

Torrento: Break the regiment! 
a national benefactor. 





No: I don’t aspire to be 





Splendid instance of ov of Soul.——( From Lady 
Morgan’s France. )—After the battle of Arcola, as Bona. 
parte was walking alone through the camp at night, he 
perceived a sentinel asleep upon his arms. He took his 
fusee gently from him, and placing him on the ground 
kept watch on his post for nearly two hours. The soldier 
at last awoke, and perceiving an officer doing his duty was 
panic struck; but when the next moment he discovered that 
this officer was the Commander-in-Chief, he exclaimed in 
atone of despair, ** Bonaparte! je suis perdu.”’ Bona- 
parte, returning his arms, simply observed ** apres tant de 
Satigues, il est permis a un brave comme toi de s’cndormir ; 
mais une autre fois, prends micux ton tems.” After so 
many fatigues, a brave man, like thee, may be allowed to 
sleep, but in future take better opportunities. 


Tragical Event.—The Etoile of a late date contains the 
following account of a fatal event which bas just occurred 
near Paris :—** Two families have recently been plunged 
into consternation. M. de ***, whose parents are in afflu- 
ence, and who had himself a fortune of 10,000 frances a 
year, fell in love, a year ago, with Mademoiselle Brecourt, 
a figurante of the Royal Academy of Music. The vigi- 
lance of her mother, however, for some time obstructed 
the views of the young man, who was waiting for an op- 
portunity of carrying off the lady. ‘The mother, having 
been apprized of his intentions, applied to the police for 
assistance, who arrested Mademoiselle Brecourt, at Bourg 
la Reine, when only half a league from M. de ***, who 
had appointed to meet her. Some time afterwards, how- 
ever, M. de *** succeeded in eloping with Mademoiselle 
Brecourt, to Bordeaux. On their arrival in that town he 
bought for her diamonds and other expensive articles, and, 
in short, was so extravagant, that, at the end of a few 
months, he was destitute. He then wrote a letter to a 
rich aunt in Paris, to solicit assistance, which she promised, 
upon condition of his abandoning his connection with Ma- 
demoiselle Brecourt. To this, by the urgent entreaties o1 
the young lady herself, he agreed, and they set out toge- 
ther, on the 10th inst. for Paris, where it was proposed 
that they should separate. On arriving, however, at an 
inn, near Paris, the idea of separation caused them such 
violent despair that they resolved to put an end to their 
existence, and for this purpose put a quantity of lighted 
charcoal (a common mode of suicide in France) into the 
room where they slept, and in the morning they were 
found sufiocated.” 





Mr. Creech, in his Sketches of the Changes of Manners 
in ELdinburgh, informs us that the shopkeepers of that 
citv used, in the early part of the 18th century, to shut 
their shops from one to two o'clock, when they went to 
dinner. The musical bells of St. Giles’s are still chimed 
during that hour, although many of the present genera- 
tion scarcely know that this diurnal carillon was originally 
intended to gratify the ears of their forefathers while they 
dined. 





Indian Superstition.—Sir John Malcolm says that within 
the last 30 years above 1,000 women have heen put to 
death as witches in Central India, and chiefly by the ruling 
powers, all of whom are childishly superstitious on this 
point. He entertains sanguine hopes, however, of even- 
tually crushing this inhuman practice. Mr. Wellesley, 
the Resident at Indore, insisted on the accusers undergoing 
the same ordeal as the accused ; which so amused and in- 
structed the Dewan of Holkar, that, though strongly im- 
bued with this superstition, he determined to follow the 
plan on all occasions. 





Whimsical Verdict.—A grand jury of South Carolina, 
some time since, presented the President of a certain col- 
lege as unpopular; and a grand jury of Tennessee pre- 
sented General Jackson as a suitable person for President 
of the United States. Another grand jury of the same 
state presented him as unsuitable; and a petit jury in 
Louisiana sentenced a man to pay a fine of one thousand 
dollars for killing one of his slaves. In vain was it that 
the Judge informed them that their business was to deter- 
mine whether the prisoner was guilty, and that the law 
fixed the punishment. They inloned, upon including a 
sentence in their verdict. These are queer things in the 
history of juries ; and to finish the chapter, we may men- 
tion the conduct of a jury of one of the Cinque Ports, as 
recorded in an English paper. The case was that of an 
old woman, accused of stealing a pair of boots, and the 
jury, moved probably by the infirmities and miserable 
appearance of the prisoner, returned the following verdict : 
—‘* We find her Not Guilty, and hope she will never do 
so any more.” This truly was tempering justice with 
mercy.—-P/iiladelphia Gazette. 


Counsel to Prisoners for high Offences.—An Anecdote. 
—The Earl of Shaftesbury, the author of the Charac- 
teristics, when Lord Ashley, and soon after being seated 
in the House of Commons, proposed to make a speech in 
support of ** the Act for granting counsel to prisoners in 
cases of high treason.”” When he rose to deliver his sen- 
timents, he was so intimidated as to be unable to express 
himself. The House cheered him, and recovering from 
his confusion, he very hap = converted into an argument, 
in favour of the bill, the difficulty and embarrassment of 
his own situation. ‘If I, Sir,” said he, addressing the 
speaker—** if I, who rise only to ofter my opinion on the 
bill now depending, am so confounded, that I am unable 
to express the least of what I proposed to say, what must 
the condition of that man be whe, without any assistance, 
is pleading for his life?” 








The Bouguet. 


Ihave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and hawe 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 





REVIVIANA. 
MICRO.COSMOGRAPRIE; or, a Piece of the 

WORLD DISCOV ERED; in ESSAY ES, and 

CHARACTERS. By Dr. JNo. Earte. The 

Eighth Edition, London: printed by R. D. for 

P. C. 1664. 

[CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.] 

70. A Suop-KeerER. His Shop is his 
well stuft Book and himself the Title-page 
of it, or Index. He utters much to all men, 
though he sells but to a few, and intreats for 
his own necessities, by asking others what they 
Jack. No man speaks more and no more, for 
his words are like his Wares, twenty of one 
sort, and he goes over them alike to all com- 
mers. He is an arrogant Commender of his 
own things; for whatsoever he shewes you, 
is the best inthe Town, though the worst in 
his shop. His Conscience was a thing, that 
would have laid upon his hands, and he was 
forc’t to put it off, and makes great use of 
honesty to professe upon. He tells you lies 
by rote, and not minding, as the Phrase to 
sell in, and the Language he spent most of 
his years to learn, He never speaks so truly, 
as when hesayeshe would use you as his brother, 
for he would abuse his Brother, and in his 
Shop thinks it lawfull. His religion is much 
in the nature of his customers, and indeed 
the Pander to it: and by a mis-interpreted 
sense of Scripture makes a gain of his godli- 
ness. He is your slave while you pay him 
ready money, but if he once be-friend you, 
your Tyrant, and you had better deserve his 
hate then his trust. 

71. A BLUNT Man—lIs one whose wit ig 
‘better pointed then his behaviour, and that 
eourse, and impollisht, not out of ignorance 
so much as humour. He is a great enemy 
to the fine Gentleman, and these things of 
Complement, and hates ceremony in conver- 
sations, as the Puritan in religion. He dis- 
tinguishes not betwixt fair and double-dealing, 
and suspects all smoothnesse for the dresse 
of knavery. He starts at the encounter of a 
Salutation as an assault, and beseeches you 
in choller to forbear your courtesie. He 
loves not any thing in Discourse that comes 
before the purpose, and is alwayes suspici- 
ous of a Preface. Himself falls rudely still 
on his matter without any circumstance, ex- 
cept he use an old Proverbe for an introduc- 
tion. He swears old-out-of-date innocent 
oathes, as by the Masse, by our Lady, and 
such like, and though there be Lords present, 
he cries My Masters. He is exceedingly in 
love with his humour, which makes him 
alwayes professe and proclaim it, and you 
must take what he sayes patiently, because he 
isa plainman. His Nature is his excuse still, 
and other men’s Tyrant: for he must speak 
his mind, and that is his worst, and craves 
your pardon most injuriously for not pardon- 











ed: and he has the luck commonly to have 
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ing you. His Jests best become him, be- 
cause they come from him rudely and unaffect- 


them famous. He is one that will doe more 
than he will speak, and yet speak more than 
he will hear: for though he love to touch 
others, he is touchy himself, and seldome to 
hts own abuses replies but with his Fists. 
He is as squeazy of his commendations, as 
his courtesie, and his good word is like an 
Elogy ina Satyre. He is generally better 
favour'd then he favours, as being commonly 
well expounded in bis bitterness, and no man 
speaks treason more securely. He chides 
great men with most boldnesse, and is count- 
ed for it an honest fellow. He is grumbling 
much in the behalf of the Commonwealth, 
and is in prison oft for it with credit. He is 
generally honest, but more generally thought 
so, and his down-rightnesse credits him, asa 
man not well bended and crookned to the 
times. In conclusion, he is not easily bad, in 
whom this quality is nature, but the coun- 
terfeit is most dangerous, since he is dis- 
guis¢ in a humour that professes not to dis- 
guise. 
( To be continued. ) 











LETTERS 
Written from Leverpoole, Chester, Corke, the Lake of 
Killarney, Dublin, Tunbridge-wells, Bath. 
BY SAMUEL DERRICK, ESQ. 
MASTER OF THE CZREMONIRS AT BATH. 
London, printed for L. Davis and C. Reymers, 1767. 
(Concluded fron: our last.) 
——— 
LETTER It. 
TO THE RIGHT HON. LORD SOUTHWELI. 
hester, July 17, 1760. 

My Lornp,—You have always kindly interested your- 
self in my welfare; and I shouid be, assuredly,.unworthy 
of your Lordship’s further regard, should I longer defer to 

ive you some account of my progress since I left London. 
Toss off, my Lord, in the Hying stage, for Birmingham, 
and was on the road about eigh‘een hours, the best part of 
which time I slept; for the motion of the carriage, which 
is remarkably easy, had so little effect upon me, that I 
slumbered all night in it, as easily as if I had been a-bed. 

From thence [ came hither in Mr. ——’s coach, who is 
going to Ireland on account of a law-suit, 

In our way, we stopped to dine at Namptwich, a well- 
built market town, famous for white salt and excellent 
cheese. While dinner was providing, we took a view of 
the church, which is built in form of a cross, old, large, 
and handsome.- Many of the stalls of the monks are 
standing at this day, and are of oak, encumbered with a 
greut deal of carved work: the pulpit is remarkably beau- 
tiful. 

Here we were shown the monument of the founder, Sir 
Roger de Corradec, an ancient British knight, who was 
stid to be immediately descended from the renowned Ca- 
ractacus. Itis of white marble, but much defaced by 
Cromwell's soldiers, from whose victence nothing neat, 
elegan', or venerable, was sacred. 

They were possessed of this town for a year and up- 
wards, during which time they turned the church mntoa 
stuble for their horses. There is a charge of five shillings 
put down in the church-book, for pitch to purify the place 
on their departure. ' 

We also baited st Torperley, where there is an old ; 
church poorly ornamented, with a ring of five bells, and ; 
some good monuinents of the Crewe and Donne families. | 
ft isa rectory worth three hundred pounds a year, sub- | 
servient to the bishop of Chester. 

About half « mile off, upon an eminence, which, thongh | 
surrounded by hills, commands a vast tract of land, 
stands Beeston Casile, belonging to Sir John Glynne. It! 
is a heap of ruins, but must have been of great extent, as 
the walls take up @ large space of ground. ' 

Your Lordship is so well acquainted with the city of: 
Chester, that it would be ridiculous in me to give you any | 





account: yet, in this ancient city, there is an article, my | most part by sea-faring people, and communicating with 


Lord, which you will permit me to mention, as it may pro- 
bably have escaped your notice: it is a charity school abso- 
lutely appropriated to the education of jockevs. The 
truth of the matter is this: there is a charity school with- 
out the north gate, well endowed, having a large fund, 
intended by the donor to be laid out in putting the chil- 
dren here educated, at a certain aye, to trades. Some years 
ago it was usua] to bind them out to the tradesmen and 
artificers of Chester; and consequently, when out of their 
time, they were admitted freemen, and had a right to vote 
in the election of members to represent the town in parlia- 
ment: but it having often happened that many of them 
were either too honest, or too obstinate, to receive direc- 
tions, in that material point, from any superior but their 
own consciences, the practice, of making them saucy re- 
bellious tradesmen, has been discontinued, and they are 
put out to horse hirers and jockeys, not free of the city. 
This account [ had from an old ill-natured fellow, who 
HATES all mankind, and fattens upon scandal, sarcasm, 
and ridicule. 

We were invited, a few days since, to dine at the Town- 
hall, with Sir Richard Grosvenor,* who is now mayor of the 
city, and deservedly the darling of the people. The com- 
pany consisted of near four hundred persons. There was 
great plenty of every thing in season. The wines were good, 
and of all kinds; but the most remarkable part of the 
entertainment was, that there were at once served up forty- 
two haunches of venison. 

Sir Richard was supported at table by the ecclesiastic 
and the military powers, for he sat between the Lord 
Bishop of Chester, and Colonel Viner of the Lincolnshire- 
militia. As I know the clergy live well, I took up my 
quarters between two of the prebends, and by this, secured 
myself some rational conversation, as well as a comfortable 
dinner; an advantage, my Lord, not always to be found 
in so large an assembly. 

We made a party one day to dine at Wrexham, a mar- 
ket town in Wales, about six miles from Chester; where 
there is a good parish-church, with some marble monu- 
ments therein, erected by the Middleton’s of Chick-castle. 

One of these, intended to represent the last day, de- 
signed and executed by Roubiliac, exhibits a pillar broken 
and tumbling, an angel blowing a trumpet from a con- 
fused sky, and a lady starting from a tomb, which seems 
to have burst. ‘ 

The paintings of the altar are not without merit. The 
subject of one is the last supper; and of the other, David 
playing on the harp. _ 

We stopped between Wrexham and Chester, to view a 
very old church, called Gray’s-Foot; the steeple of which 
is an admired piece of Gothic architecture. The bells are 
remarkably well toned. The windows are of old stained 
glass, said to be the best in England, and not much da- 
maged: they were taken down and buried during the in- 
terregnum; otherwise they had been surely demolished. 
The church was adorned with garlands, and boasts some 
ancient monuments belonging to the Trevor family. 

Iam, my Lord, &c. 
-—~—o 


LETTER It. 
TO THz EARL OF COREE. 

Leverpoole, Aug. 2, 1760. 
My F.onpd,—As ] have no where met with any accu- 
rate account of this very opulent town, perhaps my endea- 
vour to give your Lordship something of that sort may 

not prove disagreeable. : : . 
Leverpoole stands upon the dectine of a hill, about stx 
miles from the sea. It is washed by a broad rapid stream 


exposed to the sudden squalls of wind, that often sweep 





| 
| 


the town by drawbridges and flood-gates, which a man 
must be wary'in crossing over, as they are pretty narrow. 

When the tide is full in, the bridges are drawn up, and 
the gates thrown open, for the passage of vessels inward 
and out. The corporation is now about widening the en. 
trance to the docks, which is so narrow that ships have 
sometimes run foul of each other, going out and in. 

When the famous Thurot was in the channel, this town 
expected that he would honour them with a visits; and 
they made good preparation to receive him. The eat of a 
bastion was run out at the majn dock-head; the walls of 
the ‘old church-yard, under which he must have passed 
before he came a-breast of the town, were strengthened 
with stone buttresses and mounds of earth; and the whole 
furnished with some very fine eighteen-pounders, which 
were so disposed as fully to command the river. The 
merchants were regimented under the command of the 
mayor, as colonel, divided into four independent compa 
nies, uniformly clothed and armed, each man at his own 
expense. Besides, Lord Scarborough and Major Dash- 
wood marched from Manchester, at the head of the Lin- 
colnshire militia, upon the first notice of danger, without 
waiting for orders from above: so that, had this bold ad- 
venturer presented himself, there is no doubt but he wonld 
have been opposed with a true British spirit of resolution 
and gallantry. 

Thurot’s real name was O'Ferral; his grandfather was 
an Irish officer, who followed the fortune of James the 
Second; and, for the sake of some family connexions, 
this unfortunate fellow was doomed to bear the name of 
his mother, who was of a good family in France. He 
was born in Boulogne. The means of his father being 
small, the education of the son was but indifferent. He 
had been a servant, a sailor, a smuggler, and lastly com- 
mander of a ship in the French king’s service, &c. He 
had passed through most of the sea-ports in England and 
Ireland: in the latter he was particularly well known, and 
few people were beiter acquainted with the coast. 

Leverpoole seems to be nearly as broad as it is long. 
The strects are narrow, but tolerably well built: the place 
is populous, though inferior in this respect to Bristol. 
Some of the houses are faced with stone, and elegantly 
finished. 

The Exchange is a handsome square structure of grey 
stone, supported by arches. Being blocked up on two 
sides with old houses, it is so very dark, that little or no 
business can be transacted in it; but the merchants assem- 
ble in the street opposite to it, as they used to do before 
it was erected, and even a heavy shower can scarcely drive 
them to harbour. It was built at a great expense under 
the inspection of Messrs. Wood, the father and son. I need 
aot tell your Lordship that these are the celebrated archi- 
tects, to whose correct taste and great genius Bath cwes 
some of her finest ornaments and most useful improve- 
ments. In the upper part of the Exchange are noble 
apaitments, wherein the corporation transact public busi- 
ness. The court-room is remarkably handsome, large, 
and commodious: here the mayor tries petty causes, and 
has power to sentence for transportation. The assembly- 
room, which is also up stairs, is grand, spacious, and 
finely illuminated: here is a meeting once a fortnight to 
dance and play cards; where you will find some women 
clegantiy accomplished, and perfectly well dressed. The 
proceedings are regulated by a lady styled the Queen, and 
she rules with very absolute power. 

The play-house, which is very neat, will hold about 
eighty pounds. Here a company of London performers 


fexhibit during the summer season, and acquire a great 


deal of money. I saw several pieces really well done. 


: ? 2! Holland, Shuter, and Mrs. Ward, who ere at the head of 
called the Mersce, where ships lying at anchor are quite |)" v aly u s 


the eurface from the flat Cheshire shore on the west, cr , 


the high lands of Lancashire that overlook the town on 
east; andthe banks are so shallow and deceitful, that 
when once a ship drives, there is no possibility of pre- 
werving her, if the weather prove rough, from being 
wrecked, even close to the town. ’ 

About three years since, a ship outward bound for Ame- 
rica, richly laden, being badly piloted, struck and went 
immediately down. Her mast is still plainly to be seen; 
but she being effectually sucked in by the heavy sandy 
bottom, all attempe to weigh her up have been ineffectual. 

This is the reason that so few ships anchor in the road; 
for the merchants endeavour to get them immediately into 
dock, where they lic very secure. 


expense: they are flanked with broad commodions quays, 
surrounded by handsome brick houses, inhabited ‘or the 





# Since orented Lore Grosvenor, of Eaton, 


The docks, which eve , 
three are number, have been built with vast labour and | 


i 
' are taken particular care of. 


the business, being very industrious, and careful to please, 
meet with great success; not more, however, than they des 
serve. The dances are admirably executed by Grimaldi, 
Maranesi, and Signora Provensalla, ‘The scenesare prettily 
painted, the clothes very rich, and every thing carried on 
with amazing propriety. They play three timesa week; anc 
behind the boxes there is a table spread, in the manner of 
a coffve-house, with tea, ceflee, wines, cakes, fruit, and 
punch; where a woman attends to accommodate the come. 
pany, on very moderate terms, with such refreshments as 
¥ may prefer. 

infirmary is neat and handsome, and here the poor 
" Ir. , who isa man of 
learning, and perfectly skilled in his profession, shewed 
we, in a small garden behind this heuse, in which he 
attends, a curicus exotic, net unlike the common heath- 
fir: he cailed it the Frost-plant, it being covered with a 
shining coat, that glitters in the sun: it is cold to the 
touch, and dissolves under the hand. 

lam, ny Loa, &e 
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LETTER Iv. 
TO THE EARL OF CORKE. 
Leverpoole, Aug. 5, 1760. 

I am credibly informed, my Lord, that vessels of a, 
thousand tons may enter the docks of this town, and that 
there is sufficient room in them for five or six hundred 
ships: I have little reason to doubt the assertion, they 
being really very capacious. Although the lively aspect 
which commerce has lately assumed here, in every quar- 
ter, bespeaks vigour, and inspires cheerfulness; yet, a 
hundred years ago, there belonged to this place only one 
pitiful dock, seventy-two rated scamen, and eight vessels, 
none of them above twenty tons burthen. The change for 
the better has been amazingly rapid. They now rival the 

at mart of Bristol, and have, it is confidently said, for 
two years last past, paid more duty to the crown: they 
even carry on a greater trade with the Coast of Guinea 
and the West India islands than London itself. This 

eat increase of commerce is owing to the spirit and in- 

efatigable industry of the inhabitants, the majority of 
whom are either native Irish, or of Irish descent: a fresh 
proof, my Lord, that the Hibernians thrive best when 
transplanted. They engage in trade as in battle, with 
little or no spirit at home, but with unparalleled gallantry 
abroad. 

Though few of the merchants have had more education 
than befits a counting-house, they are genteel in their ad- 
dress. They are hospitable, nay, friendly to strangers, 
even those of whom they have the least knowledge: their 
tables are plenteously furnished, and their viands wel) 
served up: their rum is excellent, of which they consume 
large quantities in punch, made, when the West India 
fleets come in, mostJy with limes, which!are very cooling, 
and afford a delicious flavour. But they pique themselves 
greatly upon their ale, of which almost and house brews 
a sufficiency for its own use; and such is the unanimity 
prevailing among them, that if, by accident, one man’s 
stock runs short, he sends his pitcher to his. neighbour to 
be filled. Though I am not very fond of the beverage 
usually prepared under that name, I learn, from the pe- 
culiar excellency of this, to like it a little. I must add, 
that I drank some of a superior quality with Mr. Mears, 
a merchant in the Portuguese trade: his malt was bought 
at Derby, his hops in Kent, and his water brought by ex- 

ress order from Lisbon: it was, indeed, an excellent 
iquor. 

q need not inform your Lordship, that the Pingeel 
exports of Leverpoole are all kinds of woollen and worsted 
- goods, with other manufactures of Manchester and York- 
shire, Sheffield and Birmmgham wares, &c. These they 
barter, on the Coast of Guinea, for slaves, gold-dust, and 
elephants’ teeth. The slaves they dispose of at Jamaica, 
Bazbadoes, and the other West India islands, for rum and 
sugars, for which they are sure of a quick sale at home. 
This port is admirably situated for trade, being almost 
central in the channel; so that in war time, hy coming 
north-about, their ships have a goud chance for escaping 
the many privateers belonging to the enemy, whieh cruise 
to the southward: thus, their insurance being less, they 
rare able to undersell their neighbours; and since I have 
been here, I have seen enter the port, in one morning, 
seven West India ships, whereof five were not insured: 

It is much to the honour of the inhabitants, that all 
party-distinction seems at present banished from among 
them: they agree perfectly well, and no man repines at 
his neighbour's thriving more than himself, ae 

Here are only four churches, but they talk of building 
a fifth. The Papists, Presbyterians, and Quakers, have 
each their respective places of worship. The ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction is vested in the Bishop of Chester, and the 
best living in the place is enjoyed by the dean of the 
diocese. Your Lordship is no stranger to his literary 
character: it is that Dr. Smith, to whom we are obliged 
for the translations of Thucydides and Longinus. 

The number of inh:’sitants are computed at near forty 
thousand, and they are daily increasing; nay, within 
these fifteen years, the town has grown at Teast one-fourth. 
This improvement is owing partly to its being free for 
any body to settle in and follow business; and partly to 














of fifteen counties, and a good view of the sea. ; 
In the skirts of this hill are several small villages, with 


the most part delightfully situated. 


a rude iron-coloured stone, and in appearance about two 
hundred years old. Belonging thereto is a pleasant gai- 
den, laid out in the old style, with a bowling-green in the 
middle; variety of grass-plats, high hedges of yew and 
holly, forming different alleys, ornamented with figures 
cut in box, holly, &c. The whole is terminated by a grand 
terrace, exhibiting a noble view of a country finely culti- 
vated, and interspersed with variety of charming villages. 
About eight miles off is a very pleasant market-town, 
called Prescott. In riding to this place, travellers are 
often incommoded by the number of colliers’ cars an 
horses, which fill the road all the way to I.everpoole. It 
stands finely upon an eminence, having an extensive com- 
mand. The houses are well built, and here are two inns, 
in which the attendance and accommodation are cheap and 
excellent. er se - 
There are at Leverpoole three goodinns. For tenpence 
a man dines elegantly at an ordinary consisting of ten or a 
dozen dishes. Indeed, it must be said, both of Cheshire 
and Lancashire, that they have plenty of the best and 
most luxurious foods at a very cheap rate: their mutton 
is small and juicy; their fowl, whether wild or tame, 
brought in fine order to market; and of fish they have 
great variety in the utmost perfection. 
I am, my Lord, &c. 
(To be continued.) 








SKETCHES 
From the last three volumes of Ryley’s ITINERANT, 
now in the Press. ; 


THE RANTERS AND THE ROARERS. 


‘© To Mr. Romney, King’s Arm, Kendal. 


‘© My Dear Srr,—As i know, from pleasant experi- 
ence, that you are a queer surt of article yourself, and 
have no objection, occasionally. to publish a queer article 
in your ‘*Itinerant,” I send you the following qucer con- 
test, which took place the other evening in this town, be- 
tween two of those queer sets of mortals called Ranters 
and Roarers, alias the Camp Methodists and the Strolling 
| Players. 

‘* The Comedians and the Ranters, unfortunately for 
both, occupy the same building, in which there are two 
rooms only, one over the other. The sons and daughters 
of Melpomene display their histrionic talent in the lower 
apartment, and the loud vociferating theologians thunder 
out their anathemas in the room above. 

‘6 Travellers, you will easily conceive, are frequently at 
a loss for some rational mode of passing away time during 
the long winter evenings, when the hour of business is 

ne by. It was, therefore, with the anticipation of an 
Fouts pleasant relaxation, I beheld a play-bill on the 
table in the traveller’s room, on which was displayed, at 
some length, *‘Sheridan’s popular Play of Pizarro.” As 
I am rather partial to the piece, I left the inn in eager ex- 
pectation of the ** coming joy.” But, alas! how vain are 
our best formed plans of happiness! how futile our most 
sanguine hopes ! ‘ vost 

‘* When I arrived at this mansion of motly exhibitions, 
I found the door surrounded with what Burke styled the 


The most remarkable of these is the dwelling. house of | Paxl—now Peter;’ till the affrighted 
Lord Molyneux, which is small and neat, constructed of 


hill, about three miles distant, where you have a prospect | _ ‘* The landlord, too, who took money each i at the 


| door till he had secured enough to pay himself for the 
use of the room, aided manager Peter in his demand, and 


gentlemen’s seats scattered about, well covered, and for | the pious Paul was jostled about, to the no small amuse- 


| ment of the populace, who hailed them with * Well done 
Ranter, never 
having witnessed such scenes before, fancying himself in 
the infernal regions, threw down the contents of his 
pocket, amounting to one shilling and sizpence, a part of 
what was left from the last plate handing for the conversion 
of the Jews, and was then permitted to retire to his exalted 
flock, amidst the acclamations of the surrounding mob. 

** This ludicrous scene amply repaid me for the time I 
past in the street, and I approached the pit door in hopes of 
more serious gratification, and placing two shillings in the 
hand of the landlord, seated myself in the middle of the 
pit, containing six benches only, quite enough, and to 


d | spare, for the whole audience consisted of no more than 


ten persons. 

**The disappointed Ranter, Paul, writhing under the loss 
of his one and sixpence, together with the hellish din from 
the infernal regions below, determined not to pass it over 
in silence. Accordingly, as there were several loose boards 
in the floor of this ruinous mansion, the wily Paul drew 
up one of them, and through the cavity began to hiss the 
rebellious Roarers, exclaiming at intervals—* Sinners— 
Wicked Sinners—Hell-born, Hell-deserving Sinners,’ &c. 

** Now, though no sect of ladies and gentlemen in the 
known world are blest with patience and long-suffering, 
obtained by woful experience, more than the ladies and 
gentlemen of the sock and buskin, except, indecd, the 
readers of kirk elder M‘Gavin’s silly lectures to Mr. 
Owen, the philanthropist of New Lanark; yet a worm 
will turn when trod upon, and as the worthy Roarers 
below were literally under the feet of the Ranters, and 
were not only trod upon, but hissed upon, manager Peter 
conceived himself in duty bound to avenge his insulted 
friends, both before the curtain and behind it. 

‘* Accordingly; in a short time after Paul had withdrawn 
his hissing head, and the congregated Ranters were listen- 
ing to his hem ere, | sepulchral tones, we observed a Pe- 
ruvian trumpeter in full costume, enter from behirid the 
curtain, with a small ladder, and placing it against a beam 
near the vacancy above, opened by Paul, introduced his 
copper-coloured countenance, black hair and whiskers, 
through the floor, at the same time accompanying his 
strange appearance with a tremendous blast of the trum- 
pet, sounding a retreat. The ranting ceased, and the af- 
righted Ranters retired with such precipitation, that they 

literally tumbled one over another. 
_ ‘*'Phis had the desired effect, and the noise above, that 
immediately took place, resembled the clattering of school 
boy’s feet when the master, at twelve o'clock, pronounces 
the joyous sentence—* Vou may all go.’ 

**In a few moments the whole congregation were dis- 
persed, in fear and trembling, for they all looked upon 
the poor Peruvian trumpeter es an infernal minstrel, 
arising from the bottomless pit; and the unfortunate Paul, 
left solus in his exhalted chair, beholding the trurpeter 
from the lower regions, still in his offensive attitude, in- 
stantly discharged at his head, with all possible force, one 
of the brazen candlesticks from his table, exclaiming-~ 
‘Down, thou busy devil; thou hast sent away the'saints 
before the collection was made.’ 

‘* The trumpeter, wisely avoiding the brass supporter of 
temporal light, descended with all possible expedition : 
the account of his victory over the disappointed Pant 
created a hearty laugh, and the piece proceeded to a con- 
clusion without further interruption. 

“Yours, sincerely, 








pierced the air with repeated exclamations of ‘* now Peter, 
now Paul.” 
“This was strange; twas passing strange: twas wonderful.” 
**On inquiry, I found that Mr. Peter managed the 
theatre below, and a Mr. Paul superintended the rantings 
above; and believe me, Sir, the parties thus conjoined, 
might fairly compete with the famed tower of Babel for 
confusion of discords, and villanous sounds. 


‘¢swinish multitude,” from whence arose shouts that } 


““RICHD. RIDER.” 








The Hiresivde. 


“‘ VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” 


«In order to employ one part of this life in serious and important 
occupations, it is necessary to spend another in mere amuse- 











‘6 At the moment I arrived, it seems the rolling of 
Pizarro’s drum and the roaring of the victorious Peru- 





the entrance of the river, which is broad, open, and free, 
some flat sands excepted, now known to every sailor that 
uses the coast. With these advantages, the river here is | 
greatly superior to the Dee, which waters Chester, and in 
improving the navigation of which vast sums have been 
ineffectually expended ; for, besides its mouth being nar- | 
row, and the channel choaked up with sands and rocks, | 
the danger of the course is increased by an ugly high crag- 
gy shore to the west. | 
The roads about Leverpoole are deep and sandy, con. ' 
sequently rather unpleasant ; but the views are grand and | 
extensive, particularly from a sumimer-house op Chilwells , 
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vians: below, so much overpowered the yelling of the 
Ranters above, that manager Pau/ was under the neces- 
sity of decending and condescending to hold a parley with 
manager Peter within the unhallowed precincts of the pit; 
but as Saint Paul found it impossible to persuade Sinner 
Peter to desist till the conclusion of the piece, aforesaid 
Paul would fain have retired to his attics: but here a de- 


ments.” ° JouN Locks. 
“ There is a time to laugh and a time to weep.” SOLOMON. 








SOLUTIONS TO THE CONUNDRUMS IN OUR LAST. 


161. It is groundless (i. e. ground-less. ) 
162. He was then heir apparent ; anda hare which has 
young is a hare a parent! 


NEW SUBLIMITIES., 











tainer was putin; for manager Peter informed the as- 
tonished Paul, that no one entered the doors of his 
theatre without paying for their presumption—two shil-| 
lings was the pit price, and two shillings must be paid. | 


163. Why is a half sovereign likeeight ounces? —s 
164 Why are woollen night caps generally everlasting 2 
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[We flatter ourselves, from the vast importance of this 


subject, and from the great interest which it is now ex- wh 


citing in this town and neighbourhood, there is no need to 
frame an apology to our readers for the insertion of the 
following particulars respecting this species of road or car- 
riage way. It is extracted from Vol. vi. Part ii. of the 
Supplement of the Encyclopedia Britannica, just pub- 
lished, and it is understood to be the production of the 
Messrs. Fareys, of London. ] : 


WOODEN RAILWAYS. 

Wooden railways are said to have been introduced at 
the Newcastle -mines so early as the year 1680, for 
transporting the coals from the mouths of the pits to the 
Even at that period, many of 
these mines employed each of them 400 or 500 carts in this 
traffic; it became, therefore, an object of manifest im- 

portance to reduce the great expense thereby incurred in 
the keeping up of horses, drivers, and roads ; and he ein 
of pre. A A was the best, and, indeed, the only effec- 
tual method which could at that time have been devised 
for the purpose ; for which also the situation was in other 
respects favourable, presenting in most cases an easy de- 
scent towards the river. These railways were then very 
generally introduced, and continued for a long period in 
use in this part d of the 
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or wooden ridges, running parallel 
each side of the 4 — the 
their extremities, on w , r 
foundations; and were also nailed, or otherwise A 
to keep each piece in its proper ..The waggons were 
of the usual-construction, but of a large size, s0.as.to con- 
tain several tons of coals, and set low wheels; the 
smoothness of the way rendering wheels of the ordi- 
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Rail Roads. 
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emptied into a trough, or spout, down 
descended either directly into the ships, 
below. 
Such was the construction of the original. rail 

uch was the construction of the original. railways, in 
which we evidently perceive all the parts and members of 
the railway as it isformed at the present day; viz. 

formed road, the rails, the sleepers, the low wag- 

gons, and the inclined plane. Their only defect consisted 
In the soft and decaying nature of the wood, the wear and 
tear of which eaused such expense for repairs, as. greatly 
limited their application ; 90 that it was only the shortness 
of the distance, and the great extent of the traffic, which 
rendered their application at all beneficial. ‘It was onl 
about the year 1738, that they were attempted in the col- 
lieries Whitehaven ; and it does not appear that they 
were adopted in any other part of the kingdom. The use 
of iron, therefore, in the place of wood, was an essential 
tenpeopenent in the construction of railways, and caused, 
indeed, a complete in this, as it has done in every 
other branch of i echanics into which it has been 
introduced. first fastened on 
the top of the 


waggons bei 
the 
or into the store 


wooden raile; but after. various unsuccessful 
attempts, the rails themselves were at last wholly com- 


| on » in place 
onan inclined plane from a lower to a hij i 
some instances they were : in preference to the 
canal itself; and, on the w 


auxiliary land : ea ag yt 
portant aux to in. navigation, i e chan- 
nels of trade and Sneconmien late totriets otherwise in- 
accessible, and even into the interior of the mines. 
RAILWAYS. IN. ENGLAND AND WALES. 

The railways in Britain are so numerous, that it would 
exceed our limits to specify the i lines. Inthe 
Newcastle coal district, on the river Weare, in the coal 
and mining districts of Yorkshire and Lancashire, as well 
as-of Derbyshire and Staffordshire, there are numerous 
railways branching off from the navigable rivers and canals 
to the different mines. In ire also, and in the 
great mining districts along the vale of the Severn, the 
use of railways is very general, and it was here that the 

ined plane was first ht in.aid.of inland naviga- 


tion. In Surrey there is a railway-of -considerable extent, 


termed the Surrey Railway, and this 
yanewee a been.made to - 
for use. In the great mining districts on the west 
of the Severn, including South Wales, the rail or tram 
roads are very numerous; and bere, owing to 
ness and impracticable nature of the 
been of essential utility in supplying ¢ 
pane d ot 1791, there was scarcely a si 

South Wales, and in 1811, the i 
| the counties of Monmouth, G: 9 aermarthen, 
hamounted to nearly 150 miles in length, exclusive of a 
emselyes; of which one 
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ground. In Monmouthshire, the Sirhoway railway form, 
one of the first in point of magnitude which has hitherig 
been constructed. It-extends Pilgwelly, near New. 
port, to the Sirhoway and Tredogar iron-works, distance 
23 miles, whence it is continued five miles further to the 
Trevil lime-works, in Brecknockshire, along with a branch 
to the west, to the Rumney and Union iron-works. This 
railway was made by the Monmouthshire Canal Compan 
under the authority of an act of Parliament. From Sa. 
howay, @ branch proceeds eastwards to the Ebbw orks, 
and from thence down the course of the Ebbwy down to 
Crumlin Bridge, whence it joins the canal from ‘Newport: 
and from Sirhoway again, the Brinare railway is continued 
over the Black Mountain to the vale of the Uske at 
Brecon, and from thence to Hay on the river Wye. fy 
Glamorganshire the principal railways are the Cardiff and 
the Mrthyr-Tydvil, the A » and the Swansea rail. 
ways. - In Caermarthenshire, the principal railway is that 
which extends from Caermarthen to the lime-works neas 
Llandebie, a:distance of 15-miles, 


In Septland ee i IN SCOTLAND. 
n ere are various railways proceeding 

the different mines throughout the kinglam, "They, 
pal one in point of magnitude, is the Duke of Portland’s 
railway, extending from the town of Kilmarnock. to the 
harbour of Troon, a distance of nearly ten miles. is 
chief object is the export of coal and lime, in which articles 
8 great trade is ca on by means of the railway. Ip 
the cog] and mining districts round G w, there are 
D smaller railways, and also in the coal fields of 
Mid and Fife. Plans have been. proposed fora 
public railway from Edinburgh to the different coal worke 
in the nei An extensive railway was also at 


in | one time projected from Glasgow to Berwick-upon-T weed, 
i effect, 


but none of those schemes have been carried into 


The griginal woeden railways, slvonly toe 

iginal w : railways, already mentioned, are 
the model on which all the peconeding, ones have been 
formed, and of which we shall now.describe shortly the 
construction. In regard to the road itself, this d, in 
the first place, be formed in such a direction, and with 
such a declivity as may best suit the nature of the ground 
through which it passes, and of the trade to be. carried on 
upon it. If the trade, for eo be all.in one direction, 
the road should obviously decline that way, so that the 
waggons with their contents, may. descend. on this inclined 
plane as-‘much as possible by their own gravity. . The in- 
clination should be proportioned to the extent of the trade 
up the railway, so that the draught each way may be 
equal. If the exports and imports, therefore, be 

the road should be on a level; and wherg the ground will 
not apa that daeiisity or level best suited to the trade, 
the line should be varied, and the inequalities made up, 
if it can be done at a moderate expense, so as to bring it 
as near as possible to the proper standard. If the inequa 
lities are such as to render this im le, the only. re- 
source lies in. es. ere the difference of 
level, for example, between the two extremities of the 


the road must then be carried, either wi 
the due degree pee get far as practicable, and then 


lowered by an inclin e; on which the. waggons are 
by 
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means of a roller or pulley, the heavy preponderating over 


the lighter. In laying out a line of railway, therefore, as 
every situation presents peculiar circumstances, no general 
rule can be laid down, and the plan must be lett to the 
skill and judgment of the engineer. 

The line of a railway being fixed on, the road is then 

roperly formed, and of such a width as will be sufficient 
Er containing the — rails, and for forming a foot- 
path on one side. The distance between the opposite rails 
varies from three to four and one-half feet; some pre- 
ferring a long and narrow waggon, and others a broad 
short one. Hence a breadth from nine to twelve feet will 
be sufficient for a single road, and from fifteen to twenty 
for a double one. The next operation is the setting and 
firm bedding of the stone sleepers. These consist, of 
solid blocks of stone, each of the weight of one or two 
cwt. Their shape is immaterial, provided their base be 
broad, and their upper surface present an even and solid 
basis for the rail. They are placed along each side of the 
road, about three feet distant from each other from centre 
to centre; the opposite ones being separated by the width 
between the 4 ge rails. The ground under them is 

beat down to form a firm foundation, or, if it be of a soft 
nature, it is first laid with a coat of gravel or small metal, 
and this beaten under the stones; the situation of each 
stone being properly guaged both as-to its distance from 
the adjoining ones, and’ as to the level or declivity of its 
upper surface, om which:.the rails are: intended to rest. 
The space between the sleepers is then filled up with 
gravel, metal, or other road materials, such as may con- 
solidate into a hard and firm mass. 

The next object is the construction of the iron rails; and 
on this point two very different plans have been adopted, 
each of which has its advocates, and is practised to a great 
extent. The one is termed ‘the flat rail, or tram plate; 
the rails beingJaid on their side, and: the waggon-wheels 
travelling over their broad:and flat surface: The other is 
termed the edge rail; the rails being laid edgeways, and 
the wheels rolling on their upper surfaces. The fat rail, 
or tram plate, consists of a plate-of cast iron, about three 
feet-long, from three to five inches broad, and from half 
an inch to.an inch thick ; extending from sleeper to sleeper, 
and having a flaunche turn-up or crest on the inside, from 
two and a half to:four.inches high... The rail bears on the 
sleepers at each end at least:three inches, where the rails 
are cast about half an inch thicker than in the middle. As 
there is no intermediate bearing for the rails between the 
sleepets; except the surface of the road, the-use of the 
flaunche is not merely to prevent: the .waggon. from being 
drawn off the road ; it resists the transverse strain arising 
from the weight of the waggon ; on this account it is often, 
and with great prepriety, raised higher in.the middle than 
at the sides, forming an arch of acircle; and, to strengthen 
the rail still farther, a similar flaunche, arched inversely, 

ed below. The weight of each .rail is from forty to 
fifty pounds. To unite these rails into one continued line, 
es are merely laid to each other, end to end, all along 
each side of the road; being kept in their places, and at 
the same time made fast to the sleepers, by an iron spike 
driven through the extremity of each rail into a plug of 
oak fitted into a hole in the centre of each sleeper. “ihe 
spike is about six inches long; it has no head, but the 
upper end of it forms an oblong square, about one inch 
broad, half an inch thick ; andthe holein the rail through 
which it passes is formed by a-rectangular notch, half an 
inch square, in the middle of the extremity of each rail; 
the opposite notches of each rail forming, when laid toge- 
thery the-complete oblong square of one inch by half an 
inch, and slightly dovetailed from top to bottom, so as to 
fit exactly the tapering head. of the spike, which is driven 
clear below the upper surface of the rail. 

Wherever the rails cross any road, the space between 
them, and on each side, must be paved or causewayed, to 
the level of the top of the flaunches, that the carriages on 
the road may be enabled to pass clear over the rails. In 
single railways it is necessary to have places at certain in- 
tervals where the empty waggons, in returning, may get 
off the‘road to allow the loaded ones to pass. A place of 
this kind is termed a ¢urn-out; and the waggons are di- 
teeted-into-it by a moveable rail, termed ‘a pointer, fixed 
at the intersection between the principal rail and the turn- 
out, anid turning. on” its extremity, so as.to open the way 
into the turn-out, and shut that along the road. This 
contrivance is also used’ whenever one line of railway 
crosses another. 

The tram roads have been universally adopted in Wales, 
where they are preferred to any other. species.. They are 
also used in most parts of England. The, Surrey. railway 
is-of ‘this description, and was designed by -Mr. Jessop. 


kind, and the rails of the same dimensions. These flat 
railways have one advantage, in admitting waggons or 
carts of the ordinary construction ; and this is particularly 
exemplified in the Troon railway. According’ to ‘an ac- 
count with which we have been favoured by Mr. Wilson, 
of Troon, ‘* there are several kinds of waggons used upon 
the railway, under certain restrictions, such as four-wheeled 
waggons, with flat bottoms and low shelmets, for carrying 
stone, limestone, grain, timber, slates, &c. from the har- 
bour to Kilmarnock, the mills,” &c. ‘* The common 
make of ‘a cart:is'allowed to use the railway; if the wheels 
are cylindrical, and there be no greater load on each pair 
than 28 cwt. A great deal is done with these carts in car- 
ying timber, barks, grain, &c., as, with the same cart, 
they can carry these’ articles into and through the streets 
ofthe town.” 


the edge kind. : In the:principal collieries, of the north of 
England, also, the flat-rail--has-been almost. entirely.su- 
perseded by the edge rails, and the latter are now gene- 
rally admitted to be decidedly superior in the ease of draug': 
which they occasion ; the edge of the bar presenting less 
friction, and being less liable to clog up with dust and mud, 
or to be obstructed with stones driven’ off the road. upon 
the surface of the rails. The edge rail consists merely. of 
a rectangular bar of cast-iron, three feet long, three or 
four inches broad, and from half-inch to one inch thick ; 
set in its edge between the sleepers, and bearing on the 
sleepers at its extremities. The upper side of the: rail is 
flaunched out:to present a broader bearing surface for the 
wheels, and the under side is also cast thicker than the 
middle, forthe sakeof strength. Butthe greatest strength 
is evidently attained by casting the rail not rectangular, 
but deeper in the middle than at the ends, to resist better 
the transverse: strain. The ends may be safely reduced 
nearly to one-third of the depth in the middle, and still 
be equally strong. To unite the rails together, and at 
the same time.preserve them in their places, .and in their 
upright position, and to bind them‘ also to the ‘sleepers, 
they are set in a cast-iron socket or chair, which is attached 
firmly to: the sleeper. This: socket embracing: the extre- 
mities of the adjacent rails, which are here: made to over- 
lap a little; a pin is driven at once through the.rails and 
through the socket, and binds the whole together. This 
is the general method of uniting the edge-rails, but the 
shape and dimensions of the metal chair and‘of the over- 
lap of the rails are varied according to the judgment and 
taste of the engineer. Since edge railways have come into 
more general use, an essential improvement has been made 
in their construction by the use of malleavle iron, in place 
of cast-iron, in forming the rails. The advantage of mal- 
leable iron rails is, that they are less subject to breakage 
than cast-iron; a circumstance of importance in: this-case, 
where it is not.easy to avoid: those jolts and sudden shocks 
which cast-iron is least of ali capable of withstanding, and 
though they should happen to give way, they are easily 
repaired. They can also be laid in greater lengths, and 
requiring therefore fewer joints; they can be bent with 
ease to the curvature of the road; when worn out they are 
of greater value; and lastly, their first costis very little, 
if at all, greater than that of cast-iron rails. Malleable 
iron is, no doubt, less able to withstand exposure, decay- 
ing. more readily under the influence of. the air and mois- 
ture; but hitherto this inconvenience has not. been felt, 
and, on the. whole, the malleable iron is now decidedly 
preferred. These rails are laid and joined in the same 
manner as the cast-iron, only in greater lengths.— 
Malleable iron, we believe, was first introduced in railways 
by Mr. G. Grieve, at Sir J. Hope’s collieries, Edinburgh, 
where it was first tried on the lighter work which is done 
underground. The rails consisted of square bars one inch 
or one and one-fourth inch square, nine feet long, resting 
on one or two sleepers in the middle, and resting and made 
fast to sleepers at the extremities; a simple knee being 
formed on each end of the bar, and the two knees of each 
two adjacent rails jammed into one socket in the sleeper. 

The use of these rails was found so beneficial, that they 

have since entirely superseded the flat cast-iron rail in 

eneral use at the time of their invention. For heavier 
oads the rails are made deeper. We have been favoured 

with the following account of ‘their construction by an 

engineer (Mr. Neilson, of Glasgow) who has formed seve- 

ral of the kind. 

.**One.of them is on the property of the Earl of Glasgow, 

commencing at the Hurlet extensive coal and lime-works, 

and extending, to the Paisley canal, a distance of about 

two miles.» It is formed. of flat bar iron two and one- 

fourth inches deep, by nearly three-fourths of an inch 

thick, and:the rail in lengths of nine feet; each rail being 





In Scotland, the Duke of Portland’s railway, which, we 
believe, ws planned by the same engineer, is of the same 





-The other railways in Scotland, however, are chiefly of 


| socket, suited to receive the jointed ends of the bar, and a 
dovetailed glut or key, by which means the several rails 
are joined as if one continued bar.” 

An improvement has lately been made in the construc- 
tion of malleable iron rails, which promises to be of essen- 
tial utility. It consists in the use of bars, not rectangular, 
but of a wedge form, or swelled out on the upper edge. 
In the rectangular bar there is evidently a waste of metal 
on the under surface, which, not requiring to be of the 
same thickness as where the waggon-wheel is to roll, may 
be evidently reduced with advantage, if it can be done 
easily. The bar may then be made deeper, and broader 
at the top than before, so as with the same quantity 
of metal to be equally strong, and present a much broader 
bearing surface for the wheel. This has been accomplished 
by Mr. Birkinshaw, of the Bedlington Iron-works, who 
has obtained a patent for these broad-topped rails. The 
peculiar shape is given them in the rolling of the metal, by 
means of grooves cut in the rollers, corresponding with 
the requisite breadth, and depth, and curyature of the pro- 


_| posed rail. Mr. B. recommends his rails to be of eighteen 


feet in length. We have seen one of these patent rails, at 
Sir John Hope’s colliery, and it certainly forms the most 

erfect iron rail which has hitherto been contrived ; . com- 

ining, very simply and ingeniously, in its form, the qua- 
lities of lightness, strength, and durability. It is twelve 
feet long, two inches broad along the top, about half an 
inch along the bottom, and still thinner between. It rests 
on sleepers at every three feet, and at those places the rail 
|is two inches deep, while, in the middle point, between 
the sleepers, it is three inches deep. All these inequali- 
ties, We believe, are produced: on the metal by means of 
the rollers ; .and this circumstance is well-deserving of at- 
tention, as it may obviously be applied, not merely to'the 
formation of railways, but to a variety of other purposes 
in the arts. The moulding and shaping of the metal in 
this manner is quite a new attempt in the iron manufat- 
ture, and it is not easy to’ say how far such an invention 
may yet be carried by the skill of British artists. 

WAGG@NS USED ON RAILWAYS. 
The waggons used on railways are of various sizes, but 
of nearly the same ages shape, and all set on four 
wheels, from two to three feet diameter.’ They are made 
to:carry from 20 to 50 cwt..exclusive of the waggon itself, 
which weighs from 12 to 15 cwt. The axles of the fore 
and hind hind weels are fixed three feet asunder or more, - 
so that the rail is never loaded with more than one-fourth 
of the waggon at once. According to Mr. Wilson, ** The 
size of the coal waggons of Kilmarnock colliery is, on an 
average, mean length 80 inches, mean breadth 45 inches, 
and depth 30 inches. Hach contains 40 bushels, equal 
to 32 cwt. of fine coal, and 35 cwt. of blind or maltin 
coal. The weight of the waggon, exclusive of the coal, 
is 13 cwt. Each waggon, including two pair of wheels 
and axles, costs from about £13 to.£15, and are mostly 
lined with sheet iron. In Sir Johh Hope’s railway the 
waggons are also nearly of the above dimensions. Ir the 
Sirhoway railway each waggon carries two and one-half 
tons. 
EXPENSE OF CONSTRUCTING RAILWAYS. 
In regard to the expense of constructing,a-railway, this 
will depend greatly on. the ease or difficalties.to be met 
with in forming the road, and making up the inequalities 
to the required slopes The aboye railway, described by 
Mr. Neilson, cost only £660 per mile: but, ‘where there- 
are considerable embankments to form, bridges to build, 
and deep cuttings, the expense may rise to £4000 and 
5000 per miles The usual rate of tonnage on coals, &c. 
conveyed on railways, is 2d. per ton per mile. 
COMPARATIVE EASE OF DRAUGHT. 

An-important consideration regards the' work done, or 
capable of being performed on a railway. On this point, 
however, the accounts from different railways are various, 
the perf depending on many circumstances, little : 
attended to in the general estimate of work, suchas the’ 
quality of the horses, the state-of the road, the greater. 
or less declivity of the rails, and various other circum. 
stances; More exact observations or experiments are, 
therefore, wanting, to form correct notioiis on this subjects" 
but, in the mean time, we shall state such facts as have 
been noticed by different observers. The most exact expe- 
riments were made by Joseph ‘Wilkes, Esq. of Measham, in 
Derbyshire. The result is, that one horse, value £20,ona 
railway declining at the rate of one foot perpendicular to 115 
the length of the road, “*drew 21 carriages or waggons, 
laden with coals and timber, amounting, in the whole, ‘to’ 
85 tons, overcoming the ‘vis inertie repeatedly with great | 
ease.”” This performance 'appeats, no doubt, enormous; - 
but was evidently owing not sa much to the diminution 
of friction by the railway as to the great declivity ; cir. 








supported at every three feet by a sleeper and cast-iron 
chair.. The joinings.are formed by a cast-iron dovetailed ' 





cumstances whose effect must be ‘distinguished in- order 
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to obtain any general rule for future works. It is well 
known that, on any inclined road or plane, every carriage 
has a tendency to descend of itself, and with a force in 
Proportion to its own weight, exactly as the height of the 
plane is to its length. In the above example, therefore, 
the carriages, independent of any external force of traction, 
would have been urged by their own Vity with a force 
of 115th of their weight, and equal, therefore, to 680 Ibs. 
But as it will not be too low an estimate to assume 150 Ibs. 
as the bpm Sp of a horse, hence the waggons would 
descend by their mere weight as if they had been ged on 
a level way by at least four horses. I > then, to this 680 Ibs. 
we add 150 for the action of the horse, the sum, or 
= Ibs. will be equal to power necessary to overcome the 





















































THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 














dead languages,’ he cannot understand the intentions, 

nor admire the beauties of the poet. To know our own Adbertisements. 
language, we must also understand Greek and Latin. a sy ir pee ‘atts ‘ailadl 
What is Enpcli i composi ion Rm consequence perpe ap; lions e 

of the tove om seo “1 mia =< compute ‘his are reoaiee eae ee ae pee ta egle 
native language unless he understands the detinition |r, + snap dd ot, padre Soclier, along eite tas 
and derivation of every word.” I am not aware that | sagacises from London. Messrs. Sherwood, Jones, anit Co. in 
the English language is a composition of the Greek and | Paternoster-row, in London, have no a regular stock, and as all 
Latin. Is it not rather composed of ancient Saxon, | #h¢ other London booksellers are in the habit of supplying each other 
which is a dialect of the Gothic or Teutonic, and of Wi the works they respectively publish, an order given toany book. 
Norman French, which was formed principally from the | jm, ‘tne ou catrane wee phd Aah hes 
Latin, and this again from the Greek? If such be the case, | and through our country agents, is, that when procured from Lone 
why are Greek and Latin alone to be studied ? These do eager will Hemncsyp tison dander glowes 
not : in 7) one each week. a 

eng me par ey yuan 
their more harmonious terms with its rougher notes, they | ;, repeat, that the Kaleidoscope, being an unstantped work, cannot 
have, in some measure, softened and enriched it ; yet they | be sent free through the post-office like a newspaper. 
have but joined the general mass, and, like different 

streams which unite their waters, so as to form a noble and 

majestic river, they lose themselves in the magnitude and 
extent of the English language. Has not commerce, too, 
introduced many words which cannot be traced either to a 
Grecian or Latin origin ? 

Of what importance is it whether the English be derived 
from the Teutonic, or like the Greek, frowtthe Hebrew, 
Persian, and Arabic, if the meaning of words be but un- 
derstood? The names of animals are derived principally 
from the Saxon. French cookery has not oaly supplied 
us with a variety of highly-seasoned and elegant dishes, 
but with numbers of words which have no affinity to the 
Greek or the Latin. 

‘* Beef, veal, mutton, pork, venison,” which are all very 
good in their place, come from the French ; ** cow, calf, 
sheep, hog, deer,” are traced to the Saxons. The meaning 
of these words is as plain as possible; and they may be 
used with the strictest propriety, notwithstanding the source 
from which they flow is but little known. The meaning 
of words that regard things with which we are conversant, 
is easily fixed in our minds: time and application are suf- 
ficient to make us acquainted with terms which are less 
obvious and more difficult. As to elegant composition, it 
is to be learnt by studying * standard works” in our own 
tongue. Is it not possible to write elegant English with. 
out. foreign aid? A Roman classic is not the standard 











iction and inertie of these waggons, and which appears 
by division to amount to 1-94th of their whole weight; 
so that, if the railway had been level, the horse would 
only have drawn 6} tons. Carriages on an otdinary 
woad require 1-12th or 1-15th of their actual weight to 
draw them along; so that, on a rdilway, the ease of 
draught is six pee ee an on acommon toad. The 
same horse, Mr. Wilkes observes, drew up the acclivity 
five tons with ease. Here the weight of the w: > OF 
its 115th part, would act pune the horse, which would 
not only have to overcome their friction and inertiz, but to 
drag also this additional load upwards. But 1-94+1-115 of 
5 tons=216lbs, the force of traction, which was evidently a 
strained effort. The same horse drew three tons up an ac- 
clivity of 1 in 20. Here 1-94 + 1-23 of 3 tons= 407lbs. a 
power of traction, which few horses can exert, and none 
could sustain for any length oftime, The other experiments 
of Mr. Wilkes agree nearly with the above. Mr. Outram, 
engineer, observes, that, with adeclivity of 1 in 108, the wag- 
gons will almost descend of themselves, so that the horse has 
<7, to pulla little of the load. This would make the friction 
arid inerti# nearly 1-100th of the weight, and the draught 
of a horse nearly 63 tons. Mr. Telford observes, that 
in a railway, with a declivity of 1 in 98, a horse wil) 
will readily take down waggons containing from twelve 
to fifteen tons, and bring back the same with four 
tons in them. The total load, in the first case, would be 
about 18 tons, and in the second 8 tons. Here the wag- 

ons being — with 1-98th of their weight; this makes 
fre fi friction inertie equal to 1-70th of the weight, and 
the draught of a horse on a level way only 43 tons.j In the 
Troon railway, the declivity is about 1 in 660; and, ac- 
—* Me. Wilson’s account, some horses take down 
two and some three » each containing 32 cwt. of 
eoal, and weighing i 13 cwt. travelling at the rate of 
three miles an hour. The total load here may be averaged 
at 115 cwt. and, the being used with 1-660 of 
their weight, this makes the friction and inertis 1-75th of 
the wei zy Vary nentiy equal to the last. We have been 
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BALLOON. 

W. SADLER respectfully informs the Inhabitants 

e of Liverpool and its vicinity, that he intends making 

his twenty-fifth Ascent from the Cattle Market, Lime-street, 

on Tuupspay next, the 20th instant, at Two o'clock, ae. 

companied by R. H. Pgkx, Esq. of the Third Dragoon Guards. 

As the object of the ascent is to make a variety of Experi- 

ments, and it being necessary that the weather should be 

fine, if the day is favourable, it will be announeéd at Eight 

o’clock in the m » by the ing of flagsin different 

parts of the town and the of cannon, &ec. If the 

day is not favourable, the aseent be postponed until the 
following or first fine cc 

Admission to the tion, Ascent, &c., 3s. 6d.; Chik 


> 
following ts , Doors to ed at Ten o'clock. 
fa Sir John Hott’s railwer which is of the edge for an English bared By endeavouring to, imitate the It is particularly requested, that persons will provide 
ind. It ion level ; i one b duaws five 1 led former, an air of Latinity is apt to creep into composi- themselves with T kets beforehand, to prevent delay and 


confusion at the entrani 

A Band, and a Committee of Gentlemen will be present 
for the comfort and convenience of those who may honour 
Mr. S. with their presence. 


waggons, each containing 80 cwt. of coals, and weigh. 
ing, unloaded, twelve cwt. equal in all to 210 cwt. or 
sen and a half tons ; travelling at the rate of four miles 
an hour, rye Rim ie on This makes the friction 
one hundred and fifti the load.. This rmance 
is beyond any that we have yet stated, and shows de- 
cidedly the ease of draught of the edge rail. Previous to the 
formation of this railway, it required eight horses for the 
work which is mow done with one. On the whole, then, 
it may be concluded, that on a level tram road, maki 

allowance for the weight of the w » one horse will be 
required for every four tons of or other articles con- 


tions which are, in other respects, good, and which is very 
far from agreeing with the genius of the language. The 

English writer is to be tried by these tests, which his own Tickets to be had at Mr. Muncaster’s, Church-street; Mr. 
lan, provides. To judge him according to the rules je aed —< Mr. Gore's, Castle-street; and at Mr. Wiilan's, 
of Greek and Latin, would be to confound the English | Bo’d-street. a 

with these languages. Your correspondent, in proof of &o Correspondents. 


“an assertion, ~ 9 Oe To know our ey bee a we must 
- ee Tus Lats Lorp Brron.—We shall next week present our 


} ee reek - Latin,” i 
lowing, which is the result of experiment, not of mee om monger ge sketch’ of this highiyaitved 
j| nobleman, who died at Missolonghi on the 19th of last 


Trent Tamoved trom a da toa i 
I there mas of the Latin poets, and liked month. The nature of our publication alone prevents our 
giving the details at present. 


them pretty w He then studied *Sallust, Ovid, 

Virgil, &c. in Latin, and theGreek Testament. ** When 

I again read the same translations of the poets, how was I | Git Bias.—A correspondent, who subscribes Querist, inquires 
whether the French copy of this celebrated work now 2 
general use is the original version; as he has heard that 


delighted ! They seemed coy A different! So much 

changed from the first reading ! ow what could be the . 
Le Sage first wrote it in Spanish, and afterwards trans 
lated it into the French? We shall reply to this inquiry 


reason ? ae obvious;” very obvious indeed! «1 

then und the foundation of every word,” &c. Every 

author suffers more or less by a translation ; the beauty of | next week, and in the mean time we shall merely observe, 

poetry depends very much upon the iety of expres. | that we have conversed with a — of gre ag 
‘, . these i literary attainments, who has seen the Spanish edition 

eee tee — igeng yc ghed —~ Gil Blas. That there is such an edifion, we shall also show 

by incontrovertible evidence in our next. In the mein 


poe Ae eee not impugn the language, nor 
| apse bt ages edge of the Latin Stee ty camer time, we shall be glad to receive further information on 
the subject. 


Lovrz anp Honovur.The query of M. 7. K. of Manchester, 
did not arrive time enough to be noticed this week. in 
our next, we shall publish his or her query, witha hope of 








first cost of a canal is three or four times greater than that 
of a railway, so that in some cases it may become — 
tion whether a railway might not be adopted with ° 
tage.—Birmingham Chronicle. 


SLATE POSER SNS SEINE AREER 
Literature, Criticism, &e. 
‘ EDUCATION. 


70 THE EDITOR. 
Sra,—In your last number, the assertion by H. that tongu 
‘* an English boy may learn the proprieties of grammar 








elegan ion from stand: in hii lity. If we look at the ion again, it may now eliciting a better judgment than we feel ourselves com- 
oan i by one Peering ante leasure than it did at first sights Det from the| petent to pronounce on so delicate a subject. 

he anh that a kno expressing @ss0Ciae | The Trans.ations raom CATULLUS and Fgo gut Sum shall ap. 
w leavours t0 show a knowledge of Greek and tion of ideas which they produce. The beauty of the ori- : 


pear in our next. 


pies or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 


Printed, published, anc sold, EVERY TuEspay, by K, 
SMITH and Co 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


Latin is necessary to a right understanding of the English 
language. He proceeds thus: ‘ He may read and may 
approve of a work; but, without what H. calls the * two 





ginal is in our mind’s eye; and the translation is like an 
outline, which we fill up at our will. 
“SUM QUOD SUM.” 
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